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a 1-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, 
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A BOOK IN THE CORNER 


‘ OU’LL like it,’’ Grandmother 
Y Marbury said comfortably. 
That was what everyone said; 
but Eunice had no intention of liking 
it, no matter how vociferously her rela- 
tives sang its praises. 

‘“There’s a garden,’’ said Aunt Jane, 
‘*the loveliest old-fashioned garden with 
flowers from March to November. ’’ 

‘* There’s a barnful of horses and 
cows and calves and pigs and dogs 
and cats and things—a whopper, ’’ said 
Frank. 

‘*There’s a fishpond,’’ said father, 
‘‘with fish in it, and an apple orchard 
and plenty of small fruit. ’’ 

‘«'The house is very pleasant, ’’ mother 
added somewhat wistfully. ‘‘White and 
square and old-fashioned, with a fire- 
place in every room. Not an ordinary 
farmhouse at all, Eunice.’’ 

‘*Corner cupboards,’’ said Aunt 
Grace. ‘‘ And secret drawers and hiding 
holes under the eaves. Um-m-m! You’ll 
like it.’’ 

Eunice was silent. In this case silence 
did not give consent; it simply meant 
that Eunice saw nothing to be gained 
by argument. The die was cast. She 
could not help herself. Willy-nilly, she 
was to be transported into close prox- 
imity to the fishpond, the barn and the 
corner cupboards; but no one, she 
thought fiereely, should bully her into 
pretending that she liked the prospect. 

Eunice Marbury had dark eyes, a 
colorless face and a very square chin. 
She did not look like a per- 
son who could be easily bul- 
lied or who, having taken a 
dislike to a thing, would readily 
change her mind. 

‘*Oh, come, Eunice!’’ Frank 
adjured her on their way up- 
stairs half an hour later. ‘‘Be a 
sport. Anyone’d think you were 
going to your own funeral.’’ 

‘**So I am,’’ said his sister 
imperturbably. 

‘*Living in the country isn’t 
so bad as all that. You’ll like 
it. ”? 

Eunice turned on him. ‘‘ Don’t 
say those words to me again! 
We’re going to be buried in a 
poky old hole that no one we 
know ever heard of. We had 
heard of it, because our grand- 
father and great-grandfather and 
great-great used to live there. 
But we never thought we’d 
have to live there till father 
threw up his place with the 
Rainsford people last week, just 
as quick as ever he heard that 
Uncle Eben had willed him the 
farm. Farm! I hate a farm!’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t,’’ said Frank. 
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NO ONE LOOKED AT EUNICE, CURLED UP WITH 


‘You don’t know any- 
thing about one. ’’ * 

‘*Neither do you, old lady,’’ Frank 
retorted. ‘‘ But I’m keen on trying the thing. ’’ 

**T’ll bet mother isn’t keen on it. Father 
wants to. That’s enough for her. ’’ 

‘She talks about it as much as he does.’’ 

‘*Well, if I don’t like a thing, nothing will 
induce me to pretend that I do.’’ 

Frank grinned. ‘‘Father says there’s a sort 
of ghost that goes with the house. ’’ 

‘*T don’t care if there are fifty full-fledged 
ghosts. You may have ’em all.’’ 

**No one’s ever seen this one. But it isn’t in 
my line. More in yours, father said. ’’ 

‘*Why in mine?’’ 

‘*Search me. He didn’t explain.’’ 

‘Tt makes no difference, anyway,’’ 
sister; but Frank went off chuckling. 

The temporary wonder that had crossed 
Eunice’s mind—it was scarcely strong enough 
to be termed curiosity—dropped out of her 
consciousness as, frowning, she turned on the 
light above her dressing table. It was all very 
well for Frank to be cheerful ; it did not matter 
much where a boy was; he seemed always able 
to find enough to amuse him. But a girl— 
Eunice thought of all the interests that now 
filled her life: school, with music and folk 
dancing and French lessons with M. Petti, just 
a congenial little class; her club; her friends; 
the first-aid classes that all the girls in her set 
belonged to; the parties and city jollities. 
There was not one she could take with her; 
there was not one the equivalent of which she 
could be sure of finding in the country. 

School? There would be school, of a sort. 
An academy, father called it. A country school ; 
what else? Eunice shrugged her shoulders and 


said his 
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EUNICE SAT DOWN .. 
SPINNING WHEEL, AND READ THE 
YELLOWED PAGES 
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THE LILILE 
GHOST 


i LIN ICE 
MARBURY 





THE FACE THAT LOOKED OUT OF THE DIM OLD 


regarded the slim, modish 

figure in the glass pity- 

ingly. Of what use was it to be pretty, 
if you were buried in a hole in the ground? Of 
what use to wear clothes that looked as clothes 
should look? In the country she should grow 
hopelessly dowdy. 

And how she loved the city!—its rush and 
bustle, its clang and hurry of downtown; its 
brilliant windows, its flower stands—why, she 
even loved its pavements and policemen! When 
she thought of leaving the city a hot lump 
came into her throat, and a fierce dislike of 
fields and woods and solitude rose within her. 

That, however, she said to herself heroically 
as she braided her hair, was no reason for being 
disagreeable, if the rest of the family were 
pleased. But she would not be a hypocrite. 
She would go to the farm with the others and 
endure until sometime—sometime—something 
should set her free. The most exacting family 
could ask no more. 

When the Marburys gave up their apartment 
and quitted the city Eunice shed a few tears, 
although she had determined to go dry-eyed. 
The girls in the French class bought her a 
big bunch of violets and cried over her. 

Had it been only a summer vacation that she 
was called upon to spend within the walls of 
the big, square old house sheltered by beautiful 
elms, Eunice might have voted it a delight and 
a treasure. It was just the sort of house to make 
picturesque talk about when at the end of a 
long vacation you returned to the haunts of 
your friends. But as it was, nothing pleased 
her, neither the quaint landscape paper in 
the hall nor the long-legged new colt in the 
box stall. Eunice did not make herself dis- 
agreeable; she was merely patently bored. 





THAT SHE NOW KNEW WHAT SHE WAS LOOKING 
FOR DID NOT SEEM TO HELP HER IN 
THE LEAST TO FIND IT 





FRAME WAS BLITHE AND BEWITCHING 


It was somewhat lonely being bored, 
when everyone else in the family was 
so interested. They ran about making 
discoveries ‘and calling to one another 
to come and see. Frank, Eunice realized 
at once, was going to be as ‘‘daffy’’ as 
father about the farm. Mother the girl 
watched with furtive hopefulness; but 
no, mother was not shamming. When 
mother came in singing with the egg 
basket in her hand, Eunice’s last hope 
died. When had she ever heard mother 
singing in broad daylight? She tried to 
be glad that mother was happy, but 
somehow the knowledge only made her 
own heart heavier. 

‘*Did anyone ever find Judith’s leg- 
acy?’’ grandmother asked one day, 
looking up from her sewing. 

‘*‘Not that I ever heard 
mother. 

‘* Then it’s here still! ’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Grace. ‘‘I’m almost tempted to 
hunt, myself.’’ 

‘*There haven’t been many girls in 
the house since Judith went away,’’ 
said Aunt Jane, ‘‘though it’s a hun- 
dred years. Really it isn’t very strange, 
when you come to think about it, that 
nothing has ever been found. ’’ 

** Just exactly what did Judith say ?’”’ 
mother questioned. ‘‘I have heard the 
story in at least three versions. ’’ 

No one looked at Eunice, curled up 
with a book in the corner; perhaps 
they did not know that she was there, 
Eunice thought. The book was not 
very thrilling. She sat with it 
open before her and listened. 

‘*Well, I know the right one, ’’ 
said grandmother. ‘‘I had it from 
Great-Aunt Mehitabel, who was 
Judith’s sister. Aunt Mehitabel 
said that just as Judith went 
out the door on her young hus- 
band’s arm, and he looking as 
proud as a king, the bride turned 
and kissed her hand to the house 
that had been the home of her 
girlhood. Aunt Mehitabel stood 
so near she could hear every 
word, although Judith spoke 
low and the young folks were 
laughing and pelting her with 
flowers at the time. ‘Good-by, 
good-by, dear old home,’ Judith 
said. ‘Take good care of my little 
ghost.’ Aunt Mehitabel told me 
that afterwards she wrote and 
asked Judith what she had 
meant, but what with the diffi- 
culty of getting letters through 
and the business of settling a 
frontier home Judith never an- 
swered her question. 

‘* Before Judith sailed with 
her husband for Europe the first 
time—he was minister to Russia, 


of,’’ said 
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you know—they spent a night in the old|summer-long pursuit. She thought she knew | curiously at peace. But it was not until bed- 
what the ‘‘little ghost’’ was. The knowledge | time that night that she sought her mother. 


home, and Mehitabel asked her again. The 
two were talking on their way to bed; Judith 
had her candle all ready to light. Judith looked 
puzzled a minute, and then she laughed, and 
then she blushed, and laughed again. ‘O Hitty,’ 
she said, ‘I am afraid you will be plagued! 
The day I was married I hid a little ghost of 
my girlhood where I hope another girl will 
some day find it. Not all your housecleanings 
will search it out, Hitty.’ At that she laughed 
again, not a bit like a great official’s lady, and 
she blew another kiss from her finger tips. ‘To 
the girl that finds my little ghost!’ she said, 
and lighted her candle and ran off, like a girl 
herself, to her husband. ’’ 

Eunice had not turned a page of her book 
during grandmother’s story. But not for worlds 
would she have asked one of the questions 
that burned on the tip of her tongue. 

‘*How I wish,’’ remarked Aunt Grace wist- 
fully, ‘‘that I were sixteen!’’ 

‘‘We’re not, eithér of us,’’ said Aunt Jane, 
‘*go it’s no good wishing. And we didn’t live 
here when we were girls. We’ve lost our 
chance, Grace. That’s Judith over the daven- 
port, isn’t it? I like better the portrait in the 
hall. ’’ 

‘*She is the grande dame here,’’ said 
mother. ‘‘In the portrait in the hall she is just 
a girl.’’ 

‘‘Aunt Mehitabel said it was exactly like 
her,’’ remarked grandmother, ‘‘as she looked 
before she was married, even to the necklace 
that she always wore. After her marriage she 
never had it on—at least Mehitabel never saw 
it. I think I’ll go and stir up those cookies 
‘now, Lucy.’’ 

Presently, following grandmother’s example, 
they all scattered ‘without once glancing at 
Eunice. The girl stared at the pictured lady 
over the davenport; then she saunteréed'into the 
hall. The facé that looked out of the dim old 
frame was blithe and bewitching—full of tri- 
umphant ‘yout. The necklace of . curiously 
wrought stones that clasped the ‘slender throat 
had been painstakingly rendered; one white 
hand fingered the trinket lovingly. As Eunice 
looked, a queer little flutter stirred the sedate 
organ that she called her heart. A hundred 
years, and now, now, there was again a girl 
in the old house! Well, what of it? Nothing 
to get excited about, surely. She yawned with 
deliberate bravado in the face of the picture 
and took her way toward the cookies. 

But grandmother’s story, she found, was not 
to be so summarily dismissed. It kept insinuat- 
ing itself into her mind at the oddest moments. 
Every little while she caught herself wonder- 
ing where the blithe Judith had hidden the 
ghost of her girlhood for that other girl to find. 
Before she was aware, she found herself study- 
ing the house from the point of view of possible 
hiding places. What form had the ‘‘little ghost’’ 
taken? Why, it might be anything—anything! 
And while her curiosity stretched itself she 
kept saying that it did not matter, that she 
did not really care. 

Furtively she began the search. It started 
with the attic. Eunice put it to herself that 
since the house had an attic she might as well 
see what was in it. She found treasures in 
plenty, chests and boxes and trunks of treas- 
ures, but nothing that seemed in any way 
connected with the spirited Judith. 

After that, of course, she could not stop, 
although every day she told herself that she 
would stop just as soon as she had looked in 
one place more. She conducted her search very 
quietly ; she was almost ashamed to be search- 
ing at all. 

And then one day she came on a ‘‘find.’’ It 
could not be the ‘‘little ghost,’’ for it was not 
really hidden at all. Below the topmost papers 
in a box of old letters she found it—the girl 
Judith’s diary. Eunice sat down on the floor 


beside a dusty spinning wheel and read the | 


yellowed pages through from the first flourish- 
ing capital to the last round period of the faded 


copy - book script. Then she took the little. 


book to her room. : 

‘““The darling!’’ she murmured under her 
breath. ‘‘The darling!’’ 

After that, Eunice studied the farm from the 
point of view of her great-great-great-aunt’s 
diary. Not that she consciously set out to do 
so; but phrases kept recurring to her mind. 
She liked to read a little in Judith’s diary every 
day. Judith had chronicled the advent of a 
family of little pigs with as many flourishes as 
she accorded to the visit of Gen. Lafayette. 
Judith had found the first violet under the new 
lilac hedge ; there were violet leaves now under 
the row of straggling old lilacs at the end of 
the garden. The upper pasture in Judith’s day 
was red with strawberries; what was it that 
Frank was announcing—wild strawberries in 
the upper pasture? 

There was a twinkle in Frank’s eyes now- 
adays that his sister pretended not to see; but 
Frank forbore to tease, and Eunice found it 
easier to let sleeping dogs lie than to explain— 
the unexplainable. If only she could capture the 
‘‘little ghost,’’ then she could drop the house 
and farm from the centre of her attention with 
a clear conscience. Frank would see then how 
much her interest had really meant. But she 
could not find the ‘‘little ghost,’’ and neither 
could she be content to leave the puzzle un- 
solved. One thing only she had won from her 





came to her quite suddenly one night as she 
turned the last pages of the diary. 

‘“To-morrow, ’’ said the delicate pale script, 
‘*T go out to a new world. Never again, little 
book, shall I write in you. As I look back I 
see my days have been marvelously happy. 
Shall they be as happy hereafter? Sometime 
another girl will live here where I have lived. 
To her I leave my dearest treasure. May she 
be as happy as I. I wish you good night, little 
book—say adieu forever to Judith Marbury. ’’ 

‘*T leave her my dearest treasure.’’ Why had 
the words sounded so vague and general when- 
ever she had read them before? Now Eunice 
saw clearly that they could mean only one 
thing—the necklace! The necklace that the 
pretty Judith had always cherished, but that 
she had never been seen to wear after her 
wedding. The more she thought of it the more 
certain she became that that solution was right. 
Somewhere in the house Great-great-great- 
Aunt Judith’s necklace was hidden. But that 
she now knew what she was looking for did 
not seem to help her in the least to find it. 

It was when Eunice had told herself for the 
twentieth time that she never should 
find it, that mother made her proposal. 

‘*Kunice,’’ she said quite casually 
one morning in September, ‘‘ Aunt 
Evelyn wants you to spend the 
winter with her in New York.’’ 

‘*Q mother! ’’ cried Eunice, 
breathlessly. 

Mother smiled a little wist- 
fully. ‘‘You would like that, 
wouldn’t you, dear? I think 
we can spare you, if you 
wish to go.’’ 

Eunice pirouetted out 
into the hall on joyous 
feet. Taxis and sky- 
scrapers and the girls 
again—oh, jolly! ‘‘I’m 
going back to the city,” 
she laughed, pausing 
under Judith’s por- 
trait. For some rea- 
son after that she 
walked rather soberly 
upstairs. 

In the days that 
followed, her grand- 
mother and her aunts 
thought Eunice very 
dilatory in her prep- 
arations for going. 
She spent a good deal of 
time in the garden and the 
barn and the attic. She 
took long tramps through 
the country. She seemed 
unaccountably less enthu- 
siastic than anyone had 
expected. 

**T believe the child 
needs a tonic,’’ said her 
grandmother. 

‘**You don’t think she 
is sick, do you ?’’ cried 
mother. ‘‘Perhaps in the 
morning I’d better ask 
the doctor to stop in.’’ 

In the morning the 
doctor received no 
such summons, for . 


COMING 
TOWARD THE 
LANDING OUT 
OF THE 

SHADOWS... 
WAS A BOAT 


that was the night that Judith’s portrait 
fell. It dropped without warning while the 
Marburys were at supper. Time, father said, 
and a worn cord. Frank got there first, with 
Eunice a close second. It was Eunice who 
lifted the frame. .The canvas fell out against 
her dress. 

‘*She isn’t hurt! ’’ she cried. ‘‘ She isn’t 
hurt!’’ 

And then Eunice made a discovery. The 
picture had had double boards at the back, and 
between the boards there had been an air space, 
and in the air space — The girl gave a little 
cry. Her fingers closed on something wrapped 
in curious foreign tissue. She did not need to 
open it to know what the fabric held. Her 
mind was as clear on that point as it was 
when the quaintly wrought stones actually lay 
in her cupped palms. 

‘* Judith’s necklace!’’ exclaimed Aunt Grace. 
‘*Eunice! You lucky girl.’’ 

‘*So that was the ‘little ghost,’ ’’ said grand- 
mother. 

Eunice said nothing. The eyes of the portrait 
seemed to smile at her. She felt exactly as if 
the girl on the canvas had held out to her 
that delicate white hand with the stones in 
it. She felt something else, too—a conviction 
that suddenly set her restless thoughts quite 

































































‘*Mother, ’’ she asked earnestly, ‘‘should you 
mind much if I didn’t go to Aunt Evelyn’s?’’ 
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‘tWhy, Eunice dear,’’ said Mrs. Marbury, 
‘twhat do you mean? You’re not sick?’’ 

‘*T shall be, if I go—I’ll be homesick. I—I 
can’t bear to go away. I love it so here.’’ 


GRIT&SMITH 
CBy Charle »s Askins 


C Pe 
RIT as got his rn, - 
© immediately on his arrival ata x 
little town in south Texas. Some 
one asked him his name and why he 
was there. Being informed, the questioner ex- 
claimed with emphasis: ‘‘That’ll take some 
grit, boy!’ ° 
The next man spoke of him as that gritty 
Smith: boy, and very shortly he became Grit 
Smith. Whether or not the name was appro- 
priate, it stuck. 
The minute Grit mentioned his name every- 
one in town knew all the circumstances 
of his coming. Grit’s father had been a 
mechanic in a city in Michigan, getting 
good wages, but eager to go ‘‘back to the 
land.’’ When he had saved a few thou- 
sand doHars, a plausible land agent sold 
him a ranch in Texas, ‘‘sight unseen. ’’ 
Going down to inspect his purchase, he 
found everything pretty much as the agent 
had described, except that the ranch was 
eight miles from town instead of four, that 
it was covered with mesquite brush instead 
of being in a high state of cultivation, that 
the good dwelling house was a mere shack, 
and. that the irrigation plant did not exist. 
The ranch for which he had paid three thou- 
sand dollars was worth almost nothing. 
The elder Smith must have had grit himself, 
for instead of throwing up his hands he had 
hired Mexicans to grub the mesquite, bought 
three mules and broke out the land, pur- 
chased a few head of cattle, installed a 
pumping plant and, last although not 
least, invested in twenty-five stands of 
bees, for he realized that he was in a 
bee country. The elder Smith worked 
very hard in preparing the place for a 
future home—worked himself to death, 
his neighbors declared. At any rate, 
when he returned to Mich- 
igan in the spring, he took 
pneumonia and died. 
Young Smith, sixteen 
years old, the head of the 
family now, with all their 
savings tied up in the 
Texas ranch, went down 
alone to raise a crop be- 
fore his mother and sis- 
ter came to him in 
the fall. The 
teamster 


who took him 
out, after wind- 
ing about through 

what seemed to be miles of mesquite, 
over an almost obliterated road, left him at the 
little house that his father had built. 

‘*Tt’s sure some farm now since your father 
got it cleared,’’ the driver remarked, ‘‘but I 
wouldn’t stay out here all summer by myself 
if you give it to me. Come in to see me and 
the boys and stay a week; you won’t be able 
to stand it nohow.’’ 

It was the first night the city boy had .ever 
spent isolated from humankind. As darkness 
fell he lighted his lantern and went into the 
house. But the bare loneliness of the room, the 
smell of desertion about it, drove him forth 
again to sit on the step with his rifle across his 
knees. Seemingly a thousand coyotes, in a half 
circle in the darkness just beyond his range of 
vision, howled in concert. 

An almost overpowering inclination came 
over him to flee, to run every step of the way 
into town, and never to stop until he was on 
the train and going home. Then he settled back 
grimly. 

Faint footsteps pattered behind the house. 
Seizing his rifle and lantern, he went to meet 
the intruder. A little possum sat up and stared 
at him with light-blinded eyes. Grit laughed 
and went to bed. Presently, soothed by the 
distant murmur of the river, he was asleep. 

The next day he went down to the Lannon 








¢: ~ ranch, three miles away, to get his mules, 


z farm machinery and wagon. The Lan- 


nons were his nearest neighbors to the 

south. The motherly instinct of childless 
Mrs. Lannon was aroused by what she consid- 
ered as the unbearable life Grit was to live. 
Her own son had died in childhood, but in her 
mind he had grown from year to year. He was 
just about the size of Grit now, another such 
brave, strong boy. She insisted on giving Grita 
dozen hens and a cat and made him promise 
to spend Sundays with her and her husband. 

When Grit’s ranch:work was well under way, 
he no longer had time to be homesick. Night 
found him too tired to worry, and_the howls of 
the wolves merely warned him that-it was time 
to go to rest. He planted onions, cabbage, toma- 
toes, lettuce and fields of Kafir cern: Every- 
thing grew splendidly. His mechanical training 
enabled him to run the pumping plant without 
trouble.. By and by he had; fresh~ vegetables 
and strawberries; -the hens were.laying; his 
mules. became like comrades in exile; the cat 
slept on the foot of the bed and followed him 
out to work; deer passed daily with dainty 
steps across his-field. He visited town infre- 
quently, for the Lannons brought him supplies. 
His letters home were highly optimistic. 

Grit pushed things in man fashion until his 
bees began to swarm. A’ Mexican and his son, 
who owned a bee ranch ten miles up the river, 
made occasional trips in a flat-bottomed boat 
past Grit’s place. He hailed them one day and 
hired the boy, Jule. The Mexican youth proved 
to have a good knowledge of bees ; he built new 
hives and caught every swarm that came out. 
Before spring was over, Grit was the proud 
owner of seventy-five: stands of bees, and the 
season had been good for making honey. 

The Mexican boy took a liking to Grit. 
Together they trapped a troublesome coyote 
and caught many wildcats and coons. It was 
with real regret and expressions of mutual 
good will that at the end of the swarming 
season Grit saw Jule depart for home. 

One neighbor advised Grit to have nothing 
to do with Mexicans, either bee men or others. 
Cal MeVey and his brother, Sandy, had a 
ranch a mile up the river. Like Grit, they had 
come down from the north to put their land 
into workable condition. Sandy, the younger, 
had set his heart on becoming a cowboy; he 
spent most of his time riding a sorrel pony, 
with a lariat that he did not know how 
to use tied to his saddle and a big revolver 

strapped to his waist. Cal worked the land 

when he was not fishing or shooting deer, 

which he did in season and out. He was 

a big, loud-spoken, friendly talking 

man, who persisted in coming 

afield for a chat with Grit 

when the boy was too busy 

to stop. He sometimes looked 

at Grit’s flourishing fields en- 

viously and glanced ruefully 

at his own grass-choked corn. 

‘* Don’t have no dealin’s 

with greasers, Grit,’’ he said one day. ‘‘ They 

are all thieves, and the better you treat ’em 

the more they’ll steal. I tried a gang clearing 

mesquite, and they proved so wuthless that I 
run ’em all off.’’ 

He failed to add that he had done so without 
paying them, whereat the peons refused to 
work for him again in any circumstances. 

Grit shook his head, unconvinced. ‘‘Jule is a 
find,’’ he asserted. ‘‘He saved fifty swarms, 
which at five dollars a hive means two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and I paid him only twenty 
dollars for two months’ work. See where I 


come out ahead!’’ 


**Yep; if they don’t steal ’em all later on. 
That old Mexican has bees scattered all over 
the woods up yander—pretends he finds lots of 
’em in the trees—don’t tell me!’ . 

‘‘Jule is all right,’’ protested Grit. ‘‘I’m 
sure they won’t steal my bees. -I had to have 
him, anyhow. We owe five hundred dollars on 
the place, and it’s due this winter. Jule says 
I’ll have fifteen hundred pounds of honey to 
sell, and at twenty cents a pound that means 
three hundred dollars. Dad made a ten-strike 
when he bought those bees. ’’ 

**Looks like it. But it don’t pay to mortgage 
a place to make improvements. Anything hap- 
pens to them bees, ranch goes to some one else. 
Now I don’t owe a cent on mine.’”’ 

Grit glanced at the other’s neglected acres, 
but forbore to smile. 

As fall approached, things continued to go 
well with Grit. He sold fifty dollars’ worth of 
head lettuce, and his onions brought him one 
hundred dollars. Two acres of cabbage, hoed 
and cultivated faithfully, were almost ready 
to be harvested ; his potatoes were already dug 
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and in the new root cellar that Mr. 
Lannon had helped him to build, 
Seven ricks of Sudan-grass hay, still 
in the field where it had been stacked, 
would provide plenty of forage for 
the mules and cows during the win- 
ter. Two of the cows had young 
calves; he would have quantities of 
milk, and he planned to feed a good 
deal of it to half a dozen fine pigs 
that he had bought from the Lan- 
nons. No ranker growth of Kafir 
corn was ever seen along the Nueces 
River, and his twenty acres of Indian 
corn would yield fully fifty bushels to 
the acre. As much of this corn as he 
could spare he would sell to the 
Cross S Ranch for cattle feeding, 
at a price better than he could get 
in town. 

Grit was beginning to feel highly 
satisfied with the results of his sea- 
son’s work, when suddenly a malign 
spirit seemed to take possession of 
the Smith ranch. Some kind of ani- 
mal dug into his chicken house and 
killed a dozen of his hens in one 
night. His pigs got out of their pen, 
and he. lost nearly a week of work 
in searching for them; at last he 
found four of them, which had made 
their way back to the Lannon farm, 
but two he never recovered. 

One evening at feed time a heifer 
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was missing; she was dead and 
partly eaten by wolves when he saw 
her next. There was a bullet hole in 
her shoulder, and Grit decided that a deer 
hunter must have accidentally shot her. Next, 
his big mule, Pete, his stand-by and pet, dis- 
appeared in the night. Search for him proved 
unavailing until Jule, the Mexican boy, fetched 
him home; Jule said that he had found the 
mule grazing with the stock of a gang of Mex- 
icans encamped six miles up the river. 

A few days later Grit returned from town to 
find his meadow field afire; one stack of hay 
was gone, and the fire was eating its way toward 
the others. Hurriedly hitching his mules to a 
plough, he managed to throw up a few furrows 
in time to check the fire. Had he been gone an 
hour or two longer, not only his hay but prob- 
ably his cornfield would have burned. 

Then came what at first seemed the finishing 
blow. One night, when he was visiting at the 
Lannons, ten stands of his bees were stolen. 

During the succession of untoward happen- 
ings Grit had been much heartened by the 
sympathy of his friends, the Lannons and the 
MeVeys. 

‘*Keep a stiff upper lip, Grit,’’ Mr. Lannon 
said. ‘‘You can’t get a good man down, and if 
you did you couldn’t keep him down.’’ 

‘*Tt’s that Mexican bee man!’’ Cal declared 
savagely. ‘‘He knows that you’ll cut into his 
market, and he means to run you out. What 
we orter do is to e’llect a few white men with 
guns and chase the whole kit and caboodle of 
7em out of the country. They stole your mule, 
and now they mean to git your bees. ’’ 

‘** Jule brought the mule back, ’’ objected Grit. 

‘*Course. They knowed some of us would see 
him and they’d git into trouble, not bein’ ready 
to leave the country yet. But see here! Them 
bees was taken off in a boat—couldn’t ’a’ been 
done no other way ’thout bein’ caught. Who’s 
got boats on this river? Lannon and me and 
that Mexican. You know neither me nor 
Lannon done it. Who else, then? And you mark 
my words, Grit, they ain’t through yet.’’ 

Grit shook his head; he was too young and 
still had too much faith in humanity to believe 
that Jule was deliberately betraying him. But 
he recollected now that on the night his bees 
were stolen he had seen the Mexican’s boat at 
the bridge landing near the Lannon farm, and 
the nearest place to town that a boat could 
come. He had attached no importance to the 
matter at the time, thinking the bee man 
was merely visiting town on business. 

Grit had sold his corn to the Cross S Ranch 
ata better price than he could get in town, but 
he had to deliver it at the ranch house fifteen 
miles away. It was a long trip for a team with a 
heavy load to make in one day, and his custom 
was to drive to the Lannons’ in the afternoon, 
stay all night with his 
friends and get an early 

start in the morning. y. 
' One evening as he drove ? 
his team over the river 
bridge near the Lan- 
nons’ he noticed the 
Mexican boat at its 
usual landing 
place; after 
darkness fell 
Jule and his 
father loaded 


“DON'T COME DOWN 
THAT RIVER AGAIN, OR I'LL 
SHOOT YOU ON SIGHTI” 
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HE REACHED THE HOUSE, BOLTED INTO IT AND SLAMMED THE DOOR 


some supplies from a wagon into the boat, 

and rowed off up the river. _ 

All the stories of Mexican treachery that 
Grit had ever heard came into his mind. He 
knew that the Mexicans had probably seen his 
team standing in front of the Lannon house, 
and that they would know that his own place 
was left unguarded. Full of forebodings, he 
could not sleep. At last he slipped out of the 
house and returned to his ranch. Everything 
seemed to be as he had left it, and the tired boy 
dropped off into heavy slumber. 

In the night he started up wide-awake, in 
the full belief that some one had stared through 
the window at him. Lighting a lantern, he 
seized his rifle and dashed out into the yard. 
The splash of an oar came from the direction of 
the landing. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Grit ran toward it; but the lantern blinded 
him, and, halting, he raised it high above his 
head. For an instant he got a glimpse of a boat 
manned by two men, well out on the river. 

The next momenta rifle cracked sharply from 
the craft, and the lantern was smashed in his 
hand; the light went out, and the glass show- 
ered upon his head. The shock caused him to 
drop his rifle, which rolled down the incline. 
By the time he had found it the boat had passed 
out of sight. He ran to the next bend above, 
hoping to head the boat off, but saw nothing 
of it again, although he followed far up the 
river. When he returned home he found that 
fifteen more stands of his bees were gone. 

‘“‘This thing is getting beyond us, Grit,’’ 
Mr. Lannon said gravely. ‘‘It’s a matter for 
the officers of the law to take up. I know St. 
John, the sheriff, very well. He’s a shrewd 
man and will help us. I understand he is down 
on the Rio Grande now, following a gang of 
outlaws, but he’ll be back in a few days.’’ 

‘*Tell you what, ’’ declared Cal McVey, when 
informed of what had occurred, ‘‘them fellers 
is desperadoes, They’d kill you in a minute 
before they’d be caught. Thur’s jist one of two 
things to be done: one is to round up the Cross 
S boys and shoot up that greaser bunch, and 
the other is to move out yourself—no sense in 
a man losin’ his life for a passel of bees. ’’ 

‘*All I have and all my mother has is here, 
and I’ll never leave, Mr. MeVey.’’ 

The big man looked at 
him curiously ; 
then he shook 
his head sadly 


























as if foreseeing what was 
sure to happen sooner or later. 
The next day Grit observed 
Jule and his father boldly pull- 
. ing down the river. They were 
© close inshore and seemed to be 
glancing sharply to where his 
bees stood in rows facing the stream. 








Grit had been unable to sleep soundly, and he 
was irritable; this thing was getting on his 
nerves. 

‘‘Jule!’’ he shouted, seizing his rifle and 
running down to the landing. ‘‘Stop! What 
made you shoot at me? Why are you stealing 
my bees—you have plenty of your own?’’ 

The Mexicans ceased rowing; the father 
looked at him gravely, and the son stared at 
him wath flashing eyes. 

““Greet,’’ said Jule, ‘‘I sorry about you. I 
thought you good feller—square. Now you rob 
us. Take our bees—say we did it. Want to 
shoot us, take all we got.’’ 

‘*What? You accuse me of stealing your bees! | 
Turn and go back! Don’t come down that river | 
again, or I’ll shoot you on sight!’’ 

Father and son turned their craft and pulled 
slowly back up the river. When Grit had | 
cooled down he regretted what he had said. | 
He had no direct proof against the Mexicans; 
perhaps they were innocent. But the situation 
was becoming desperate. With his bees gone, 
he would not have money enough to make the | 
final payment on his place and would lose it. 

A week passed without further incident. 
Then Mr. Lannon came up to see him. 

‘*T have seen the sheriff, Grit, and he’s ready 
to take a hand in this game riow. We know 
that somebody is spying on you. They know 
the minute you leave home and where you 
have gone. St. John says to hitch up and bring 
a load of corn into town. By ten o’clock we 
will be back here ready for the scoundrels. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ replied Grit. ‘‘ But come down 
to the boat landing and let me show you what 
I’ve done. One time when dad and I were fish- 
ing we got caught in a seine that was hidden 
beneath the surface; it fastened on our boat, 
and it was a good while before we could tell 
what was holding us. I have surrounded the 
landing with poultry netting, slanted in toward 
the shore and staked down under the water so 
that it won’t show. A boat will glide over it 
coming in, but going out it will catch, and the 
harder they push the tighter it will hold.’’ 

At ten o’clock that night the sheriff, Mr. 
Lannon and Grit were lying in a thicket fifty 
yards from the boat landing, all armed with 
rifles. Between them a great dog was curled 
up, apparently fast asleep—the best man trailer 
in the state, the sheriff had said. Everything 
had gone in accordance with the sheriff’s plans. 
He had brought Grit out to the Lannon farm 
in his automobile, and from there the three had 
walked up, keeping under cover of the thickets. 

Tired from many nights of broken rest, Grit 
was half-asleep when the sheriff touched him 
and pointed to the river. The moon was just 
showing above the trees. Coming toward 
the landing out of the shadows on the 

farther side was a boat. In a few 
seconds it had drifted in against 
the shore, where it remained while 
one of the two occupants sprang 
out. The man made his way silently 
to the house, glanced in at the win- 
dows, and then, apparently satisfied, 
went to the bee house, picked up a 
hive and started for the boat. 
‘*Ready!’’ the sheriff whispered. 
‘*Quick! Get between him and the boat!’’ 

As Grit and his friends ran toward the land- 
ing, the man in the boat, with a startled oath, 
seized his oar and pushed vigorously from 
shore, but the craft hung on the wire netting. 

‘*Throw up your hands!’’ the sheriff cried. 
‘*Lannon, cover the man on shore!’’ 

The boatman dropped his paddle, swung the 
muzzle of his rifle upon them and fired, but 
missed his mark. The next instant he had | 
plunged into the river. 

The second man was running in the direction 








of Grit’s cornfield. As he disappeared into the 
standing corn the deep bay of the hound 
announced that the dog had taken up the chase. 
To Grit it seemed that the great hound was 
strangely deliberate about his work. 

The men followed into the corn; then the 
chase turned to the right and northward. Sud- 
denly crack! crack! @rack! came the dull, 
short reports of a pistol. Grit held his breath, 
listening for a cry of agony from the hound. 

**Missed him!’’ the sheriff asserted. ‘‘ Listen! 
There go his last two cartridges! Missed again! 
I was afraid he’d try to shoot the dog. Hear 
old Bruce! Now we’ve got him. Come on!’’ 
he yelled. ‘‘He’s found he can’t scare the dog 
and is heading back to the river to take to 
water. Head him off!’’ 

Grit was well in the lead when he reached 
the line fenee between his place and the 
MeVeys’. By the loud baying of the hound 
he knew that the chase was heading directly 
toward him. Flashing his light, Grit saw a man 
coming down the fence. Instantly the fleeing 
thief turned, sprang over the fence and dodged 
into the brush on the other side. 

‘*There he goes!’’ shouted Grit. 

Not a hundred yards behind the man the 


| hound appeared, crossed the fenee without 


hesitation, and led off westward. 

‘*He’s headed for the timber to the west,’’ 
the sheriff cried, ‘‘but that won’t do him any 
good! Lannon, go straight to the MeVey house. 
He might get back there and throw the hound 
out by passing through an outbuilding. You 
watch the McVey landing, Grit. He’ll try to 
get back there for a boat. I’ll follow the dog 
in case he trees. Look sharp! Arrest anyone 
you see. Shoot if you have to!’’ 

After half a mile of fast running, Grit arrived 
at the MeVey landing. The boat was gone. 
He knew the fugitive could not have taken it, 
however, for he could still distinctly hear the 
voice of the hound, crying the trail far to the 
west. He sat down to wait. Minutes passed; 
he could hear nothing except the voice of the 
distant hound and the murmur of the river. 
He thought of joining Mr. Lannon at the house, 
and of rousing Cal and Sandy if they had not 
already been disturbed by the noise. 

Then, with a start, he saw a boat stealing 
up the river. He waited in tense silence, and 
when the craft was nearly opposite he covered 
it with his rifle and switched on his light. The 
rower stopped and picked up his gun. 

““Drop that, Jule!l’’ Grit ordered. ‘‘I have 
you covered and will shoot. Pull in here! 
You’re done now!’’ 

Sullenly, the Mexican paddled to the shore. 
Grit took possession of the other’s weapon. 

“*T ain’t no thief,’’ Jule asserted. ‘‘I look 
for where our bees is hid. They stole a heap 
of ’em.’’ 

‘*Of course! Looking for your bees in my 
bee house. Hear that dog? He’ll have your 
father, too, in ten minutes more. ’’ 


‘My fadder is home. He’s ’fraid to come.”? — 


‘*That is where he showed sense if he hadn’t 
changed his mind. Come on to the house, where 
I can turn you over to Mr. Lannon.’’ 

As he neared the barn, Grit whistled and Mr. 
Lannon came out of the shadows. He seemed 
amazed when he recognized Jule. 

‘*Haven’t you seen Cal and Sandy?’’ Grit 
inquired. 

‘*No. But there comes Cal now.’’ 

Turning, Grit saw Cal coming from the 
house, dressing himself as he came. 

‘*Hello!’’ Cal said. ‘‘What’s the rumpus? 
What’s up?’’ And then, when he saw Jule, he 
added, ‘‘Gosh, Grit, I’m mighty glad you 
got him! Now we’ll teach these scound’elly 
greasers not to steal from their neighbors. 
You couldn’t fool me! I knowed who it was!’’ 
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The great ery of the hound suddenly broke 
upon their ears—much nearer. He was coming 
directly toward the house. 

‘The fool! The eediot! He’s comin’ here!’’ 
Cal fairly hissed the words and started as if to 
head the fugitive off. 

‘*Keep still and stay where you are, Cal,’’ 
admonished Mr. Lannon. Grit thought that the 
farmer’s voice had a queer, warning ring. 

Into the yard a man dashed, weaving from 
exhaustion. He reached the house, bolted into 
it and slammed the door. He was none too 
soon, for close behind him was the bloodhound, 
running by sight. The dog galloped straight 
to the door, sniffed and, raising his head, sent 
forth a long, ringing peal, the warning cry of 
quarry at bay! 

‘‘Switch the light on and guard the back 
door, Grit!’’ ordered Mr. Lannon. 

‘*Never mind!’’ called the sheriff, coming 
up. ‘‘You couldn’t get Sandy out in the face 
of that dog if you gave him all of Texas. Hello, 
Cal! Got you, too, have they? Better get on 
some dry underclothes, hadn’t you? The game 


is over, MeVey. I recognized your voice at 
the landing and knew we’d get you, sooner or 
later—if we caught Sandy. I suspected you 
from the first; so did Lannon. We knew you 
were trying to run the boy off so as to get his 
place for a song. Now what have you done 
with Grit’s bees, and with Jule’s, too—you’ve 
been stealing from both of them. Make a clean 
breast of it, and it may go easier with you.’’ 

‘*We put ’em all in a natural cave under the 
cliff, a quarter ofa mile down the river. Never 
meant to keep ’em.’ 

‘*All right. Now call out Sandy and get 
ready. We’ve got to be in town by daylight. 
You can settle with Grit for the hay you 
burned, the cow you killed and the other 
damage you did. For the stealing, the law will 
have to take its course. I’ve looked up your past 
record, and it’s not one to do you any g 

Grit turned to Jule and offered his hand. 
‘*T’m sorry, Jule,’’ he said. 

‘*T sorry, too, Greet,’’ the Mexican boy 
replied. ‘‘No. I glad, verree glad! We make 





good friends all time now.’’ 


BOUNCING BET 





ia 
Chapter Mae 2 Dr. Vandegrift is not on home 


the last day of Mr. Meadowcroft’s teach- 

ing, for Mr. Appleton had fully recovered 
and was to return after the Easter holidays. 
Although Mr. Meadowcroft knew that the 
greater number of the pupils were genuinely 
sorry to have him go, he was relieved that the 
end of his teaching had come. As he set the 
desk in order after thélast straggler had gone 
he found himself weary and depressed. He had 
failed—failed completely. 

Rising at last, he glanced round the big, 
empty room in farewell review, seeing eager, 
pleasant, youthful faces among the long rows 
of empty seats. Well, he had certainly been 
happy for those first three weeks—as happy as 
he had ever been in his life. 

School had closed early; and although the 
boys and girls had lingered over their parting, 
there were none of them in sight as he made 
his slow progress through the street. None of 
the South Paulding children were at the sta- 
tion ; of course they had taken the earlier train, 
he said to himself, and sighed as he realized 
that he had been unconsciously counting upon 
Tommy’s company home. 

As he made his way along the aisle of the 
train, however, he saw Betty Pogany ahead 
and joined her. She had had an errand at 
Paulding to do for her father. Rose had gone 
on the three-o’clock train with some of the 
others because the village dressmaker was wait- 
ing for her at home. 

Betty’s coldness was always gentle. But her 
gravity did not lift, and after the word of greet- 
ing between them she turned and gazed steadily 
out of the window. There was something at 
once pretty and touching in the dignity of her 
manner. Vain, foolish and headstrong as he 
believed her to be, Mr. Meadowcroft owned 
that there was still real sweetness in her deep- 
brown eyes and essential goodness in her face. 

‘*Well, Betty, the last day is over,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘And now that the formal relation of 
teacher and pupil is over between us, I wonder 
if we can’t just slip back into the simpler and 
kindlier one that preceded it? Qan’t we forget 
what has happened and be friends again ?’’ 

The girl did not speak, but he thought that 
it was because she could not. He went on. 

‘*Of course it has been hard—awfully hard, ’’ 
he admitted, ‘‘but perhaps you haven’t realized 
how hard it has been for me. I felt forced to 
do as Idid. But though I tried to do only what 
seemed my duty, I dare say I bungled things 
sadly. And perhaps if I had not felt personally 
hurt, I might have had more patience. If I 
was harsh and oversevere in my manner, 


Tee last day of the term had come, and 


Betty, I am truly sorry and ask you to forgive | 


and forget, as we all have to learn to do in this 
difficult old world. ’’ 

Her cheeks flushed. She turned and raised 
her dark, gentle eyes to his. She was Bouncing 
Bet no longer. She was thin and worn and 
indeed rather martyr-like, such was the ex- 
pression of fixed sadness upon her innocent- 
looking face. 

‘*T can never forgive you, Mr. Meadowcroft, ’’ 
she said in a low voice, which was not quite 
steady. ‘‘And I can never to the end of my 
life forget—what you have done. I ought — 

She faltered, clasped her hands tightly and 
drew a long breath. Then she went on. 

“Oh, I don’t know what I ought to have 
done,’’ she exclaimed despairingly, ‘‘only—I 
ought to have done something! But I didn’t 
know what to do—I’m only a little girl, really, 
though I look so big, and anyhow—I couldn’t | 
have stood out against everyone. ’’ 

Her eyes were filling with tears, and she 
bit her lip. 

‘*Betty,’’ he protested, ‘‘you know I —’’ 

‘*You might have trusted me!’’ she cried 
reproachfully. ‘‘ You might have known I 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 





on when I was called back to take the school. 
If it weren’t so important, I would postpone it 
a fortnight and play with you. I’ve been think- 
ing we might rig up a sort of laboratory in the 
billiard room and do a bit of experimentation 
in physics and chemistry in place of magic?’’ 

‘*That would be bully!’’ cried Tommy with 
shining eyes. 

‘* And perhaps rather more useful than 
magic?’’ 

But Tommy showed himself a true artist. 

‘¢*T would be heaps of fun, but if it were a 
free choice, you know, magic for mine! I guess 
part of the reason I like magic so much is that 
it isn’t any real good—all goes up in smoke. 
Dad thinks I’m lazy and shiftless, and like as 
not I am. Well, I’ll get along, I suppose. ’’ 

‘*And you can devote yourself to Betty. 
Something’s wrong with her, and I rather 
think you understand what it is. Fortunately, 
she hasn’t turned against you, so perhaps you 
can do something to cheer her up.’’ 

‘*Tf I could only do magic!’’ cried the boy. 
‘*A trick I was just going to work on would 
fairly take your breath away if I could get it 
to come out. And that’s just what she needs— 
to have her breath taken away so that she’d— 
forget, you know.’’ 

He went to the fire and poked it so vigor- 
ously that the smoke came out into the room. 

‘*You know, honestly, Mr. Meadowcroft, 
Betty’s—all right,’’ he said, turning, but keep- 
ing his eyes on the rug. ‘‘ Things do seem queer 
—and—lI don’t blame you a mite. You’ve been 
—mighty decent, and — But there’s something 





“I CAN'T TELL TILL I THINK IT OVER. IT'S— PRETTY 


SUDDEN, 


wouldn’t have done wrong just for the sake 
of being.bad. You might have known that I 
wouldn’t for all the world have been hateful 
to you on purpose. You might—you might have 
trusted me, Mr. Meadowcroft. ’’ 

‘*Yes, Betty, I might have,’’ he admitted 
sadly, deeply moved but more perplexed than 
ever. ‘‘I almost wish I had. And yet—how 
could I? You wouldn’t explain, —not one word, 
—and when I appealed to you, you seemed— 
well, just stubborn. And you must consider 
my position. I was in the place of another, 
trying to hold things together for him as best 
I could. And I had to consider the other pupils. 
Everyone knew that you and Tommy and I 
were good friends; and it was my duty to be 
strictly impartial, just as it was yours —’’ 

He broke off, not being able to find the words 
that would express his intention and not sound 
unkind. Betty’s distress was so evident that 
he felt that, good as his intentions were, he 
| must cease from troubling her. Only as they 
| drew into the station he spoke briefly : 

“‘T am going away to-morrow for a little, 
Betty, so I will say good-by now. I hope your 
holidays may be very happy. ’’ 

Happy! As if she could ever know a happy 
day again with Rose blind for always—and he 
who spoke to blame! She put a limp hand into 
his outstretched hand without a word. 'Tommy 
was waiting for her, and the two went off 
together. Later Tommy appeared in Mr. 
Meadowcroft’s sitting room. 

‘*T hear you’re going away!’’ he grumbled. 

Mr. Meadowcroft remarked that it was good 
to think that some one would regret his absence. 
| ‘‘T was rather counting on you,’’? Tommy 

said. ‘‘Holidays with no magic are no cinch. 
I think I’d even rather go to school —even 
with Latin prose thrown in after school.’’ 

He grinned, and Mr. Meadowcroft smiled. 

‘*T wish I could be here to help you out, 
Tommy, but I’ve got to go back to Phila- 
delphia to finish something I had just started 





YOU SEE" 


about Betty if you’ve always known her and 
are near of an age,—why, you’d believe in her 
more’n in any fellow, and whatever she did 
you couldn’t help feeling it was—just right. ’’ 

Such faith of youth in youth touched Mr. 
Meadowcroft deeply. And yet, as he had said 
to Betty, how could he himself have acted 
otherwise than he had acted? One who has had 
nearly half a century of experience must make 
use of knowledge painfully won and tested. 

He went away the next morning. Wednesday 
afternoon Betty set off directly after dinner 
with her money in the little pocket of her 
blouse to take Rose to Dr. Vandegrift. Her 
aunt had grumbled about her going to Paulding 
in vacation time, but her father had declared 
that Betty should do as she liked. 

Hope dies hard, and there was probably still 
a spark alive in Betty’s heart. But she was 
very quiet all the way. Rose, however, laughed 
and chatted, blithe as ever. 

Snow had fallen the night before—the last 
snow of the season—and the alley was not so 
unsavory as they had found it hitherto. Within, 
however, the building seemed to have deterio- 
rated rapidly during the last four weeks. The 
stairs fairly made Betty shiver, and there 
seemed to be something sinister about the whole 
place. Wherefore her heart sank pitifully when 
she tried the door and found it fast. 

The catch must be down, she said to Rose, 
and knocked lightly. There was no response. 
The silence was oppressive, and when she 
knocked sharply she was startled by the rever- 
beration. 

‘*What’s up?’’ asked Rose. 

‘*He’s probably just stepped out to get some- 
thing,’’ Betty said faintly, ‘‘and of course with 
that battery and the eyecup and all those 
valuable things he’d have to lock the door. 
We'll just wait, Rose dear. ’’ 

They waited patiently for some moments. 

‘*Perhaps he’s there and has fallen asleep,’’ 





suggested Rose, and Betty began to pound on 








the locked door. After a minute or two she 
heard a voice from below calling. 

‘*Sa-a-ye—mees’’— The voice came from the 
foot of the stairs, and, going down, Betty found 
a slatternly looking foreign woman, who smiled 
and waved her hands in sweeping gestures. 

- **Go-o,’’ she said, ‘‘go-o0, go-o. Sa-ay, mees, 
cop, cop, go-oo!”’ 

‘*What does she mean, Rose?’’ cried Betty. 

The woman repeated her words. Rose de- 
cided that she meant to warn them that the 
police would be after them if they made such a 
racket. The girls decided that there was no use 
in waiting any longer, and so they went out. 

‘*T don’t see why he shouldn’t have come, ’’ 
Betty said anxiously. 

‘*Well, he must think we’ve given him up. 
It’s been four weeks. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but there are the other patients. ’’ 

Rose shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Perhaps he 
gave them another day. Well, anyhow, we 
might as well give up now, Betty.’’ 

‘*There’s one week more. We must come 
next Wednesday and pay him, and—O Rose, 
maybe it isn’t so bad as we think! Perhaps, 
having had so many treatments, you could wait 
and begin again in the summer vacation. ’’ 

Rose sighed. ‘‘I don’t believe he’d be here 
by that time, and anyhow, it’s an awful bother. 
And, Betty, I don’t seem to care so much, after 
all. I don’t really mind being blind, I have 
such an awfully good time. You and I are the 
best chums in the world and always together, 
and like as not we wouldn’t be if things were 
different. Everyone’s much nicer to me than 
they ever were when I could see, and it’s so 
exciting doing things—even common, ordinary 
things. And you know I seem to be able to do 
a lot better with my music. ’’ 

Betty stopped and kissed her warmly. She 

believed that Rose was very brave and self- 
denying, and did not at all accept her words 
at their face value. 
- On the following Wednesday, which was the 
regular day for the sewing circle, she had no 
trouble in getting away. Mrs. Harrow was 
always lenient. They repeated the process of 
the week before only too literally, for when 
they had climbed the dirty stairs again they 
found the door fast. And again there was no 
response to their frantic knocks. Betty kept it 
up after she knew it was hopeless, but when 
the foreign woman appeared again they heeded 
her supposed warning. 

Once outside, the blackness of despair fell 
upon Betty Pogany. Rose repeated her assur- 
ances of the week before, but that only made 
matters seem worse. Betty felt that it would be 
better for Rose to give way to her feelings—if 
she shut such terrible disappointment and an- 
guish up in her heart, might it not prove fatal ? 

Perhaps, indeed, that was to be the end of 
it all? Perhaps by the time June had come, 
instead of having recovered her sight after the 
manner they .had expected, Rose would have 
died of a broken heart? It came coldly to Betty 
that perhaps that was to be the answer to her 
prayers: perhaps Rose was to recover her 
sight, but not on earth—only in paradise. 

As they said good-by at Rose’s gate, Rose 
detected almost a sob in Betty’s voice and 
flung her arms round her. 

**You darling old Betty, don’t take it to 
heart. Honest and true, I don’t care. And per- 
haps Dr. Vandegrift’s sick. He couldn’t let us 
know if he were, you know.’”’ 

Encouraged slightly by that suggestion, Betty 
made a last effort. On the following day she 
went alone to Millville. So desperate was the 
girl that she did not ask permission, for she 
feared it would not be granted. When an early 
caller took her aunt into the sitting room, Betty 
slipped away at once, without washing the 
dishes. She packed them hastily into the dish 
pan and concealed it beneath the sink so that 
they should not call unnecessary attention to 
her absence. 

At Millville she went once again to the old 
ramshackle building ; she walked fearfully into 
the upper stories and through all the corridors, 
but without finding any tenants. The whole 
place was empty and indescribably dreary. In 
the adjoining tenement houses she found only 
foreigners who spoke no English. 

Thence she went to the main street and made 
her way to an apothecary shop. She would not 
of course venture to inquire from a doctor, but 
an apothecary might know, for she remembered 
hearing Dr. Vandegrift speak of the heavy 
bills he had to pay for drugs. 

The only apothecary shop in the village was 
also a centre for the sale of liquor and a gen- 
eral lounging place. Betty entered timidly 
and glanced hesitatingly about her. The clerk 
looked a veritable bartender, and she shrank 
from approaching him through the crowd of 
loafers. As she hesitated, a man came forward 
from an alcove. 

He was a pharmacist and only handled the 
prescriptions. But he noticed the entrance of 
the sweet, refined-looking girl, who, although 
so tall, had the face and bearing of a timid 
child and took pity on her confusion. 

‘*Can I do anything for you, miss? ’’ he 
asked. 

‘Thank you, sir. There was a gentleman 
who—treats the eyes, that I was trying to find, ’’ 
she said politely. ‘‘I thought you might know 
if he were ill, or—he isn’t in his office. ’’ 

As the pharmacist stared at her he murmured 
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something crossly under his breath. ‘‘Not that breath. ‘‘He was a—er—miserable scoundrel, ’’ | **Hen, you step round to the Record office and | ‘‘Your Aunt Sarah came ripping and tearing 
Vandegrift fellow ?’’ he demanded. he said, striving to suit his language to this | get a copy of the paper that showed up the eye | over to our house about three o’clock, after 
“Dr. Vandegrift is his name. ’’ | tall, innocent child. | doctor last month—get two if they have ’em.’’ she’d been to Rose’s looking for you and think- 
‘*You don’t mean to tell me, little girl, that| Betty was calling to mind Dr. Vandegrift’s; When the boy returned with the papers, Betty | ing you were lost. I told her Mr. Meadowcroft 
you were taken in by that—er—scoundrel ?”’ | complaints concerning the professional jealousy | had so far recovered as to thank the pharma- | had sent you an errand to do by me and —’’ 
‘*T don’t understand you,’’ Betty said anx- | from which he suffered. cist politely and to offer to pay for them. He could not go on. Betty’s expression of 
iously. ‘‘Perhaps you don’t know him, sir?’’| ‘‘I’m sorry he should seem so,’’ she said} ‘*Ob, you’re welcome to ’em, miss,’’ he| horror arrested him. Until that moment she 
‘I don’t know him to my sorrow, as about! gravely, ‘‘but he—he knew his business! He | assured her. **And the extra copy is in case | had thought only of Rose. Now it came upon 
half the mill people do,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘He | made—marvelous cures!’’ you know of anyone else that got stung. I hope | her with stunning force that Tommy, too, was 
cleared a big heap of money out of this place ‘*Marvelous humbug!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He | you didn’t lose much by him ?’’ ' involved. Her terrible mistake had changed 
before he was arrested, believe me! And then | was a horsejockey in the first place—no edu- **T don’t know,”’ Betty said, smiling wanly. | the aspect of everything; it had taken away 
he got out of the sheriff’s hands. And it seems | cation to speak of, and not the slightest knowl- | ‘‘I can’t tell till I think it over. It’s—pretty | the moral support of the whole structure, 
he’s wanted in several other places. They | edge of medicine. His electric battery was a/| sudden, you see. Thank you, sir.’’ | which, collapsing and falling about her, had 
came from upstate after him not two hours chest filled with sawdust, and his wonderful 
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after he escaped from here. ’’ 
Betty fixed him with her gentle brown eyes. 
‘*Do you mean that the doctor was not a 
good man, sir?’’ she asked gravely. 


eyecup was a damaged magnifying glass. ’’ 
The girl was so obviously shocked and 

stunned that he asked her to sit down. She 

thanked him in a dazed manner but did not 


Again he murmured something under his | move. He spoke to a youth among the loafers. 


by train. There was no longer any reason for 
saving her fares, and the walk from Millville | 
had exhausted her strength. At South Pauld- | 
| ing Tommy met her as she alighted. 


**My, but there’s been a row!’’ he exclaimed. 





She got over to Paulding and returned thence | caught Tommy in the ruins also. He had told 


falsehoods ; he had lied over and over again ; he 
had got into the habit so that he did it glibly. 
And now there was no justification for it— 
no June to make everything right! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


AHEAD OF THE FLAG 


Cy CAStephens 


OR a mile or more the three adventurers| ‘This sun is awfully hot!’’ 


F followed the path, which wound in and 
out among the great-branched cactuses. 
The path was from three to four feet wide, 
and the hard, black stones in it had been worn 
curiously smooth. 

‘*Wheels never did that,’’ Sam remarked. 
‘*Looks as if bare feet had done it. Perhaps 
there’s a tribe of natives that lives up in the 
hills and comes down to the bay to fish.’’ 

‘‘What if we run right into them?’’ Otis 
exclaimed. ‘‘They may be the sort that use 
poisoned arrows. ’’ 

But Curtis and Sam were for keeping on ; and 
the boys proceeded inland for at least two miles 
farther, gradually reaching higher ground, 
nearer the strange, rounded peaks that they 
had seen from the bay. 

‘*Seems queer we don’t meet some of these 
natives on a road that has been traveled so 
much,’’ Curtis said at last. ‘‘ This doesn’t 
appear to be their day for coming out.’’ 

But Sam, who was ahead, had stopped sud- 
denly. ‘‘Sh!’’ he whispered. ‘‘I hear some 
one. See that cactus wiggling over there. ’’ 

They stood motionless to listen, and a moment 
later caught sight of a large, flat ob- 
ject moving in the path ahead. 

“Ho! That’s a turtlel!l’? Sam ex- 
claimed. ‘* There’s another coming 
behind him! Aren’t they big ones?’’ 

They were indeed large, but they 
were tortoises instead of turtles. The 
huge, quaint creatures came waddling 
toward the boys, with their heads ex- 
tended through the front aperture of 
their massive, black shells, which were 
hardly less than four feet across. Each 
must have weighed several hundred 
pounds. ; 

When they had approached within 
ten or fifteen yards, Sam suddenly 
yelled and stamped his foot. With a 
harsh hiss the foremost reptile stopped 
short and drew in its head. The one 
behind craned its neck, as if it were 
trying to discover the cause of the 
alarm. 

As the boys approached, the nearer 
tortoise drew in its feet so that now 
both its head and its legs were well 
out of sight within the thick shell. 
When Otis went toward it the other 
creature also drew into its shell. At 
that moment three other tortoises, 
somewhat smaller than the first two, 
came along the path. 

‘*So these are the famous Galapagos 
tortoises, ’’ Curtis said. ‘‘I had no idea 
they were so large and so black.’’ 

‘*And, fellows,’’ Sam exclaimed, 
‘*T reckon this is a turtle road instead 
of a path made by natives!’’ 

‘*T guess so, too,’’ said Curtis. 





| 





he grumbled. ‘‘ We’ll get a 





the bay. Just below the ravine 
they met three animals that looked 








sunstroke if we go on.’’ 

The sun was indeed hot, and 
Curtis thought that it was time to turn back. 
They sat in the shade for a while and then, 
after putting leaves into their hats, went back 
along the path. It took them two hours to reach 
the sloop. The old skipper had stretched a 
spare sail as an awning over the after deck. 
The boys lay under it, and the breezes from 
the sea soon cooled them off. 

‘‘We shall have to do our exploring earlier 
in the morning, ’’ Curtis said. ‘‘ This is a pretty 
hot climate, with Old Sol right overhead. ’’ 

While they were gone, Diego Ramirez had 
shot a seal; and the old man had caught a 
tubful of fish that resembled cod, except that 
it had no barbels. The next morning, about 
half an hour before sunrise, Curtis and Sam 
again set off. The intense heat of the day before 
had left Otis much exhausted, and they agreed 
that he had better rest that day. 

Landing at the same place as before, they 
again followed the turtle path up to the higher 
land. The air was cool and pleasant, and the 
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like dogs stealing along the turtle 
path, one behind another. When 
the creatures saw the boys, they sprang, yelp- 
ing, into the bushes at the side of the path. 

‘*Were those dogs, or wolves?’’ Sam ex- 
claimed. ‘‘One of them was nearly white. ’’ 

‘*T think they must be the wild dogs we have 
heard of,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘They say there are 
great packs of them here.’’ 

As they went on through the algaroba trees, | 
| they noticed that here and there other, less | 
| well-trodden, paths joined the main path. 

‘“*I’d like to see where some of these side 
trails lead, ’’ Curtis remarked ; but Sam thought 
they had done enough for one day. 

‘*We’re not seasoned to this heat yet,’’ he 

| said. ‘It’s hotter here than at Panama.’’ 

When they were a mile or two from the bay, 
they heard snarling sounds, as of animals tight- 
ing or worrying one another, and on approach- 

|ing nearer witnessed a singular contest. Ten 
or eleven wild dogs—if dogs they were—had 
attacked a tortoise and were biting at it 
through the apertures of the shell into which 








THE EFFECT WAS STARTLING. HOSTILE SHOUTS AND DERISIVE BOOINGS FROM 


THE COLOMBIAN CRAFT 


GREETED THE TWO FLAGS 


In Eight Chapters Chapter Two 


found a dry shell to which hung the equally dry 
skeleton of a dog. In his eagerness to feast on 
turtle the dog had squeezed his head inside the 
aperture in the shell through which the tor- 
toise’s head protrudes. The dog had feasted, 
but, unable to withdraw his own head, had died 
miserably, the victim of his own greediness. 

The afternoon was far advanced when the 
boys got back to the sloop. Otis had news to 
impart. A sail had been sighted up the coast. 
Ramirez thought that it was a fishing vessel 
from some port of Ecuador. Two whales had 
also entered the bay, and one of them had 
come within a short distance of the sloop. 

Otis was feeling rather homesick and gloomy. 
‘*Yes,’’ he remarked when the others had re- 
lated their adventures, ‘‘tortoises, wild dogs and 
‘view’ are about all we shall get here. Did you 
see anything of Uncle Sam’s navy heading 
down this way?’’ he added sarcastically. 
**T didn’t know but you might find that new 
naval station somewhere. ’’ 

‘*Don’t be a chump,’’ Sam said, laughing. 

‘*We were all chumps to come here at all!’’ 
Otis muttered. 

‘*But, Otis,’’ Sam rejoined, ‘‘you didn’t have 
to come. You could have backed out 
and gone home with Lyman Grey if 
you had wanted to.’’ 

Curtis changed the subject. ‘I 
thought I heard bulls bellowing again 
last night,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I don’t 
think they were alligators. It sounded 
like cattle. ’’ 

Juan Ramirez had also been ashore 
during the day, to hunt; he had cap- 
tured a turtle and had shot two beau- 
tiful flamingos. That night they had 
turtle soup and a bird dinner. 

About half an hour before sunset 
the sail that had appeared earlier in 
the afternoon again came in sight. The 
stranger bore down on them, as if he 
had intended to enter the cove where 
the Amigo lay at anchor. But just 
off the entrance, between the reefs, the 
newcomer, a schooner, suddenly hove 
to and hoisted colors, striped yellow, 
blue and red—the Colombian flag. 

At sight of this ensign Ramirez 
looked disturbed and was not inclined 
to respond ; Curtis and Sam, however, 
ran up the Stars and Stripes and at- 
tached the new ensign of Panama to 
the same halyard directly underneath. 

The effect was startling. Hostile 
shouts and derisive booings from the 
Colombian craft greeted the two flags. 
Quite distinctly the Americans heard 
cries of ‘‘ Los gringos! Los yringos!’’ 
Also ‘* Robadores (Robbers)! Picaros 
(Rogues) !’” 

‘*We don’t seem to be popular with 
those fellows,’’ Sam remarked. 


‘*T didn’t know tortoises had roads, but this | boys made good time. Shortly after they passed | the creature had withdrawn its head and feet. | ‘‘Comes from the quarrel about the canal, I 
looks like one. Wonder where it leads to.’’ | the point where they had turned back the day | Now and then the dogs drew back to watch ; and | suppose,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘ Colombia claimed 

Sam prodded the huge tortoises, but they | before, the path descended between two peaks, ‘if the tortoise moved a foot, they sprang at it. Panama, you know, and wanted a big price 
showed no disposition to put forth either their | crossed a long, barren slope and finally entered | At last one of the assailants, in his eagerness from us for the right of way across the isthmus. 





heads or their feet. Even when the boys cau- | a precipitous ravine. Vines and creepers draped | to grip the tortoise’s head, was himself bitten Then Panama declared itself an independent 


tiously tried to turn them on their backs, the | the cliffs on either side in exuberant festoons. 


creatures made no effort to defend themselves. | Wondering not a little what they should see | gristle of the dog’s nose and held fast. With 


‘‘Looks as if we could have all the turtle next, the two explorers hurried along the 
soup we want here,’’ Sam remarked, laughing. | ravine, which suddenly opened upon a level 
‘“‘T have heard that it’s rather good. ’’ 

‘Well, we’ve learned something about the rounded by almost perpendicular crags five or 
island, ’’ Curtis said. ‘‘I guess, Otis, you needn’t six hundred feet high. There was little doubt 
worry any more about poisoned arrows. ’’ that it was the crater of an extinct volcano. 

Sam now mounted a little hillock among the! Following the path along the base of the 
eactuses. ‘‘I can see green timber at the foot’ cliffs on one side, the boys came presently ‘to a 
of those peaks,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s go on. This! pool of water directly beneath the overhang of 
is a good path to follow, and we want to know | the precipitous craggy rim; the pool, which was 
what there is at the other end.’’ | fifty or sixty feet across, was evidently formed 

For another hour or more they went on and | from the upwelling of a copious spring. The 
finally approached the foot of the rounded | turtle path ended in the black mud at the edge 
peaks. The scrub and cactuses here gave way | of the pool; eight or ten large tortoises were 
to a growth of trees a little like oak—probably | wallowing in the mud and water, and Sam and 
algaroba. The boys had come seven or eight | Curtis guessed at once that this pool was the 
miles from the bay, and Otis began to weary | Mecca to which all the tortoises they had seen 
of the jaunt. At last, when the path entered | were making pilgrimages. After resting for a 
a valley among the hills, he stopped. 





| few minutes, the explorers started to return to | the heads and the legs of the reptiles. Once they | 


by the reptile, which set its teeth through the | republic, and the Colombians are sore over it. ’’ 
The Colombian vessel was much larger than 


| piercing yelps the dog struggled to get free | the Amigo and carried a crew of at least fif- 
| while the other curs leaped and tumbled about | teen men. When the hostile schooner had come 
| plain half a mile or more in diameter, sur- | 


him. Still the outraged tortoise held on, al-| within five hundred yards, Sam thought of a 
though the dog jerked and pulled the heavy | ruse. Among the tools they had brought for 
shell among the stones and scrub. At last the | their proposed new ranch was a copper pump 
dog broke away and, with nose bleeding pro- , abcut four feet long; from a distance the lower 
fusely, ran about, still howling. end of the pump looked something like the 
At that moment the wild dogs must have! muzzle of a three-inch or four-inch gun. Sam 
scented the two explorers, for they suddenly | hastily brought the pump up from below and 
whirled in their direction and after gazing for | pointing its lower end over the bulwarks at 
a moment dashed away. The tortoise lay still | the approaching craft, crouched behind it as 
with head and feet drawn in; it seemed not to | if he were taking aim. 
have suffered much. | The effect was immediate. The bellicose Co- 
In those battles between dogs and tortoises | lombians put about and stood away across the 
the tortoises do not always come off so well. , channel in the direction of Indefatigable Island. 
In the course of their subsequent explorations ‘*More than one way to use a pump!’’ Sam 
of this island the boys repeatedly came upon | exclaimed gleefully. But the adventurers had 
tortoise shells from which the dogs had torn out | not seen the last of the Colombians. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. GRAVES 


Commanding the American Expeditionary Force 
in Siberia 


FACT AND COMMENT 


GOOD husband is only a good son grown 
up. 


You say that you have gone all through 
The Book; but has it gone through you? 


O matter how long an account has been 
running, do not let it stand long. 
HE Germans are much disturbed because 
red Indians, black Africans and yellow 
Asiaties are all in the battle line against them 
in support of white soldiers from Europe and 
America. It could not be otherwise; Germany 
was against humanity and all that humanity 
values. All humanity, therefore, must help 
in the defense. 
CCORDING to the best estimate, the home 
canners put up in 1917 850,000,000 quarts 
of foodstuffs. This year the thousands of home 
demonstration agents and the leaders in boys’ 
and girls’ club work have set 1,500,000,000 
quarts as their goal. That is about fifteen 
quarts for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 


HO would have believed a year ago that 

the time would come when a Russian 
government would denounce Mme. Breshkov- 
skaya, the ‘‘Grandmother of the Revolution, ’’ 
as a counter-revolutionary? That fact alone 
shows how fast and how far Russia has gone. 
The pendulum has swung from the despotism 
and cruelty of the czar’s bureaucratic govern- 
ment to the tyranny and blood-guiltiness of 
the Bolsheviki. It is a bitter time for those 
who for forty years have labored for freedom 
and justice in Russia, and who in the moment 
of triumph saw their work undone by the irre- 
sponsible fanatics who rule and ruin Russia. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion spoke of 

the experiments made in Germany with 
the euphorbia plant as a source of rubber. It 
is interesting to know that the California Coun- 
cil of Defense is hopefully studying the possi- 
bilities of getting rubber in useful quantity and 
quality from certain shrubs that grow among 
the Sierras. The chrysothamnus, or giant 
rabbit brush, and the ericameria, or dwarf 
rabbit brush, are the plants now under exami- 
nation. It is certain that both will produce 
rubber, which in case of extremity would be 
serviceable and very valuable, although so long 
as our supply of tropical rubber continues it 
is doubtful whether it would pay to cultivate 
them commercially. 


HERE are war medals to be won nearer 

home than France. Indiana, which has 
been raising an average of forty bushels of corn 
to the acre, is offering gold medals to farmers 
who produce one hundred bushels to the acre 
this year, silver medals to those who produce 
eighty-five bushels, and bronze medals to those 
who produce seventy-five bushels. The yield 
must be maintained on a tract of at least five 
acres, and the contestants had to be enrolled 
before August. At that time farmers in nearly 
every county were enrolled in the competition. 
The state will pay for the medals; the awards 
will be made by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and of the Indiana 
State Agricultural College. 

HE phrase ‘‘Tell it to the marines!’’ goes 

back even farther than the beginning of 
our force of sea soldiers, and that was a hun- 
dred and forty-three years ago. Some one has 
traced it to Charles II, who was amazed when 
the colonel of his newly organized maritime 
regiment verified a story that the king had 
heard about fish that fly. Thereupon, according 
to Pepys’s Diary, he said, ‘‘From the very 
nature of their calling, no class of our subjects 
can have so wide a knowledge of our seas and 





lands as the officers and men of our loyal mari- 
time regiment. Henceforth, whenever we cast 
doubt upon a tale that lacketh likelihood we 
will tell it to the marines. If they believe it, 


| it is safe to say that it is true.’’ 


ee 
REBUILDING THE EASTERN FRONT 


HE arrangement concerning the new 

policy in Siberia that the Allied nations 

have agreed upon, announced recently 
in Washington, is worthy of notice from three 
different points of view. 

First, it gives evidence of the great influence 
that the government of the United States now 
exerts in the diplomatic councils of the Allies. 
There is no problem of greater moment to the 
enemies of Germany than the problem of 
Russia. It is essential to the defeat of the 
Kaiser’s dream of world dominion that the mil- 
lions of Slavs between the Baltic and the 
Pacific shall be delivered from the hand of the 
conqueror and given the real freedom that their 
first revolution failed to win for them. It is no 
secret that more than one solution of the prob- 
lem has been proposed im the chancelleries of 
the Entente. One by one those solutions have 
been laid aside, and there is now a general 
agreement that the programme suggested by 
President Wilson shall be tried. Whether that 
is because of the personal influence of the 
President, which is admittedly very great, or 
because the other nations feel that the United 
States, whose men and ships and food and 
wealth are counted on to turn the scales of 
victory in favor of the Allies, cannot be refused 
the privilege of determining the policy to be 
pursued during the decisive months of the 
war, we do not know. Certainly Entente 
dealings with Russia have not been successful 
in the past; it may be that the statesmen of 
France and England are glad to turn the re- 
sponsibility over to other hands. 

In the second place, the arrangement gives 
proof of a singularly cordial understanding 
with Japan. It is certain that the President’s 
plan of action is not one that Japanese states- 
men would have originated ; it is probable that 
they would even now prefer a more deter- 
mined military intervention; but they have 
agreed to our suggestion with a friendly read- 
iness that Americans ought to appreciate. The 
war has accomplished one useful thing in 
clearing away the suspicions and apprehen- 
sions that an enemy’s hand was constantly 
sowing between Japan and the United States. 

Finally, the Siberian agreement puts the 
Allied purpose toward Russia clearly and hon- 
orably before the Russians themselves. There 
is no idea of abandoning Russia to its German 
exploiters and oppressors, but there is likewise 
no intention to conquer any part of it. Every 
assistance is promised toward building up 
Russia agriculturally and industrially. Soldiers 
enough, Japanese and American, are to be 
sent to give support to the movement toward 
national regeneration and real independence 
led by the Czecho-Slovak troops; but these 
soldiers are to act only as they are called on 
by the native population. 

There is no longer any excuse for a misun- 
derstanding of what the Allies intend toward 
Russia; and it is something so different from 
the callous, selfish and brutal behavior of the 
Germans that no patriotic Russian can hesitate 
between the two. Whether the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment is so overcome by fear of the Germans 
that it will continue to take its orders humbly 
from Berlin we cannot tell, but no one expects 
the Bolsheviki to remain in power very much 
longer. It is not impossible that they will have 
lost their hold upon the country by the time this 
article comes to be read. There are evidences 
of a reviving spirit everywhere throughout 
Russia. Assassination is the traditional Rus- 
sian reply to oppression, and the assassination 
of Marshal von Eichhorn at Kiev, following 
close on that of Count von Mirbach at Moscow, 
shows that the hatred of the tyrant flames as 
fiercely in the Ukraine as in Great Russia. It 
is in the Ukraine, indeed, where the Germans 
in their despoilment of the country have shown 
themselves most rapacious and cruel, that the 
national resentment is most widespread; the 
restlessness in the republic of the Soviets is 
owing to the incompetence of the Bolshevik 
government no less than to its subservience to 
the foreigner. 

But the grip of Germany on all the great 
empire at which it grasped is clearly slipping; 
the greediness with which it seized and the 
haughtiness with which it treated the prostrate 
Russia have aroused a spirit of Pan-Slavism 
much more to be dreaded by Germany than the 
artificial Pan-Slavism of ezardom. Curiously 
enough, that moyement is led in a military 
sense by the Czecho-Slovaks—who, although 





Slavs, are not even Russians at all, but former 
subjects of the Austrian monarchy. 

It is foolish to predict what is going to hap- 
pen in the strange, dark land in the East, but 
the probability grows stronger every day that 
somehow, in some form, an eastern front will 
be reconstituted—not a front with the imposing 
offensive power of the old Russian front, per- 
haps, but one that will give the Germans quite 
as much uneasiness as that did, and that will 
oblige them to send back to Russia hundreds 
of thousands of troops that they cannot spare 
from the western front. Such an event would 
beyond question hasten the decisive defeat of 
Germany by the Allies; and such an event 
is certainly more probable to-day than it 
was before the announcement of the consid- 
erate and generous Russian policy on which 
the Allies have agreed. 


o¢ 
WORRYING HELPS THE KAISER 


T seems as if there never was a time when 
I there was so much to worry about. Many 
—alas, how many!—of us have to endure 
daily—and nightly—the thought of the vague, 
enormous peril of those we love, who are at a 
distance that makes it beyond our power to 
cheer or soothe or comfort them. Beside this 
one great worry all others are insignificant. 
Yet there are others, so many others! Help is 
difficult to get, if not impossible, and that 
when we most want it.. Money grows scantier, 
and the need of it, both for ourselves and for 
others, was never so pressing. Food is hard to 
procure, and when we have procured it con- 
science will not allow us to eat in comfort. 
The same is true of fuel and of clothing. 
Yes, there never was a time when worries 


so descended upon us in flocks and swarms. ' 


In the old, quiet days, we knew that we 
worried, not because there was any real reason 
for it, but because we were a little overstrained 
or undernourished. Some light spiritual cloud 
had drifted across a clear heaven, and for the 
moment everything looked gray. Well, now we 
are often a little undernourished and always a 
good deal overstrained, and the clouds are not 
light, but heavy beyond anything we could 
have imagined before. When had we ever a 
better right to worry? 

Yet, oddly enough, when we stop to think 
of it, a good many of us find that we are not 
worrying so much as we should have expected. 
The fact is, we are too busy. Worrying is, after 
all, a spiritual luxury, a moral—or immoral— 
dissipation. The enormous rush of necessary 
action is so great, the pressure of actual, pres- 
ent evils that demand all our thought and 
more is so overwhelming, that we simply have 
not time to brood upon the possibilities of the 
future. We live from minute to minute; the 
misery that to-morrow may bring is sure to be 
something no worrying could anticipate. 

Plenty of us, however, still worry much 
more than we ought. We ought to stop it at 
once, to form the habit of stopping it. Cool 
prevision, wise and proper forethought for 
coming duties, is necessary. But we need to 
stop the panicky imagining of vague peril and 
unavoidable distress. All such loose and mis- 
directed effort wastes nerve, wastes brain, 
wastes energy, means just so much useful 
work unaccomplished. 

Worrying helps the Kaiser. 


So °? 


MORALS IN WAR TIME 


N this war as in no other war the morals of 
I our soldiers and our civilians are protected. 
War has always caused a lowering of 
general morality. Soldiers unrestrained by 
home influences and by regard for the opinion 
of neighbors are like sailors on shore leave in 
a foreign port. The state of war affects the 
civilian population in ways somewhat different 
but quite as evil. When a country is at war 
men and women who live at home become 
reckless, give rein to passion, and commit acts 
as contrary to their lifelong habits as to the 
rules of good conduct; it has always been so. 
Some of us remember the demoralization both 
in the field and at home that existed during 
the Civil War. Men who had borne the best 
of characters before they entered the army 
ruined themselves with drink in the battle 
regions of the South, and became profane, 
irreligious and lewd. The social conditions in 
Northern towns where regiments were organ- 
ized were in some cases shocking. Police 
restraint was lacking or inefficient, discipline 
was lax, and the widely tolerated daily inter- 
course of the soldiers with citizens of both 
sexes often led to deplorable consequences. 
Almost nothing of such evils has as yet 
accompanied our entrance into this war. Every 


camp is guarded both without and within. Not 
only the military but voluntary organizations 
endeavor to see to it that temptation shall be 
reduced to the minimum, and that there shall 
be no opportunities to yield to such tempia- 
tions as cannot be removed. There are no such 
canteens and sutlers’ establishments as were 
attached to the Union Army. The Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. are on guard near and 
in every cantonment. Libraries and entertain- 
ments divert minds that need diversion to keep 
them from evil. In and near all the camps, 
and, in fact, all over the country, the police, 
who in former wars were lax, are now strict. 

We are told on good authority that in German 
cities crime, particularly juvenile crime, is 
more common than ever. That is certainly not 
true here or in other countries of the Allies. 
What could be more remarkable than the great 
decrease in drunkenness in Great Britain? 
There was a time, early in the war, when the 
moral condition of London was scandalously 
worse than usual; but that condition has been 
largely remedied. It is admitted by the Ger- 
mans themselves that the moral condition of 
Germany is very bad. 

But although we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having made a good beginning in lessen- 
ing the social evils of war, we must not for a 
moment relax our efforts. Continued and un- 
remitting vigilance is necessary. Fortunately, 
since we know how to reduce if not to elimi- 
nate the evils, we shall fail only if we lack 
earnestness in the work; and to fail from such 
a cause would be a lasting disgrace. 


o¢ 


MARVELS OF ENGINEERING 


T is not surprising that the Germans scoffed 
| at Secretary Baker’s announcement that 

there were a million American soldiers in 
France. A few months ago most Americans 
would have believed such an achievement im- 
possible. The creating of an army of a million 
men and its transportation across three thou- 
sand miles of sea within little more than a 
year was a stupendous feat. That it was done 
when the shipping of the world was so much 
reduced by the submarine war, and when the 
strain upon it for other purposes was so much 
greater than ever before in the history of the 
world, is almosta miracle. It was accomplished 
only by the most extraordinary organization 
and the most loyal coéperation on the part of 
our British allies, whose ships have carried at 
least half our soldiers overseas. But putting 
an American army into France meant much 
more than creating it and shipping it. America 
had to make the arrangements to receive it 
over there, to supply it, to house it and to dis- 
tribute it; and for the vast constructive labor 
that these operations entailed America had to 
employ thousands of men of all types and 
nationalities, from Chinese coolies to German 
prisoners of war. 

The ports of France were neither large 
enough nor numerous enough to receive the 
stream of shipping that had to flow in. Amer- 
ican engineers converted the waste lands adja- 
cent to old ports into great systems of docks. 
The French railways were inadequate to the 
task of transporting into the interior the men 
and supplies that were unloaded on the docks. 
American engineers constructed a great system 
of railways. All-steel cars were sent over from 
America in sections and assembled at the rate 
of a train a day; freight sheds, repair shops, 
railway yards with a trackage of two hundred 
mniles, steel warehouses, refrigerating plants, 
gas plants, oil-storage plants, grain elevators 
were built with astonishing speed. Woodland 
was turned into farming land, swamps were 
reclaimed by drainage, hospitals—one of them 
with twenty thousand beds—were completed 
in little more than a month’s time. Altogether, 
the American engineers in France have put 
through with marvelous efficiency the biggest 
‘‘rush job’’ that has ever been done on earth. 


aie” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On August & 

voluntary enlistments in the army or navy 
were suspended to prevent disruption of in- 
dustry pending legislation to extend the draft 
| ages to include all men between eighteen and 
| forty - five. —— Henceforth the single term, 
‘the United States Army,’’ will be exclu- 
sively used, and distinctive appellations, such 
as Regular Army, National Guard, Reserve 
Corps, and so forth, are dropped. ——It was an- 
nounced that the interest of the fourth Liberty 
Loan bonds will be four and one quarter per 
cent.——Gen. March, chief of staff, told the 
Senate committee on Military Affairs that our 





army programme for the war contemplates 
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maintaining eighty divisions, or more than | fighting between the Ancre and the Somme, | 


3,500,000 men, in France, and eighteen divi- 
sions, or about 1,000,000 men, in this country. 
The plans call for sending about 250,000 men 
overseas each month until December.——The 
provost marshal-general ordered all young men 
who have reached twenty-one ‘since the regis- 
tration of June 5 to register on August 24. 
co] 
ONGRESS.—The Senate cut short its re- 
cess, and met on August 15 to receive from 
the committee on Military Affairs the man- 
power bill that makes all men between eighteen 
and forty-five years subject to the draft. It 
was agreed to begin the discussion of the 
measure on August 19.—— The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House continued its 
work on the war-revenue bill that is certain 
to keep Congress busy for many weeks after 
the committee reports it. 
Ss 


EAT PACKING.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has recommended that the 
government commandeer and operate the stock- 
yards, cold - storage plants, warehouses and 
refrigerator and cattle cars of the five great 
packing companies. The commission, which 
has been investigating the packing industry, 
charges that the packers have a monopolistic 
control not only of the meat supply of the 
United States but also of that of the Entente 
countries, and that they have forced up prices, 
defrauded both producers and consumers of 
meat, and crushed competition. 
Ss 
UTOMOBILE INDUSTRY.— The War 
Industries Board has notified all makers 
of passenger automobiles to convert their plants 
to a hundred per cent of war work, as the only 
way to assure the continuance of their indus- 
try or the preservation of their organization. 
That is taken to mean that the production of 
pleasure cars may not be allowed'next year. 
s 
ROP PROSPECTS.—Early August fore- 
casts by the Department of Agriculture 
indicated bumper crops of almost every food- 
stuff produced on American farms, despite a 
falling off due to a hot and dry July. Virtu- 
ally every crop has a larger acreage than in 
1917. The wheat harvest; nearing completion, 
will be about 878,000,000 bushels. Corn, now 
well beyond danger of early frosts, will be 
nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels. 


S 


USSIA.—On August 9 word came from 

our consul at Moscow that Lenine, the 
Bolshevik premier, had declared before a gath- 
ering of Soviets that a state of war existed 
between the Russian government and the En- 
tente Allies. It was also said that he had sent 
an ultimatum to Japan in regard to Siberia. 
—tThe Bolsheviki, trusting to the German 
promise not to advance farther into Russia, 
planned to send troops from other points 
against the Czecho-Slovaks in the Volga 
region. ——On August 12 Amsterdam an- 
nounced that the Bolshevik government had 
left Moscow and gone to Kronstadt, and there 
were persistent rumors that Trotzky and 
Lenine were about to flee to Germany. ——The 
week brought no important developments on 
‘the Arctic front’? beyond growing evidence 
that Berlin was beginning to appreciate the 
importance of the Entente activities on the 
Murman coast. Dr. Helfferich, the German 
ambassador to Russia, hurried from Moscow to 
Berlin. Berlin papers expressed the fear that 
the Bolshevik rule, not only in Moscow but 
throughout Russia, was near an end.——On 
August 13 the British government formally 
recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as an allied 
nation and their armies as a force regularly 
waging war against the Central Powers. Italy 
and France had earlier taken similar action. 
—Word came of increased bitterness of feeling 
against the Germans among the Ukrainians, 
who are training a large body of troops. ——-A 
Copenhagen dispatch of August 13 told of 
German plans to occupy Petrograd in the near 
future, obviously not a difficult task. 


a" E GREAT WAR 


(From August 8 to August 14) 


While the drive by French and American 
troops, which had brilliantly forced the Ger- 
mans from the Aisne-Marne salient with heavy 
losses of men and material, was pausing on 
the banks of the Vesle, the British suddenly 
launched a powerful blow at the salient that had 
its apex near Amiens. On August 8 Marshal 
Haig’s forces advanced on a twenty-five-mile 
front from near Albert to the bank of the 
Avre, above Montdidier. The surprised enemy 
gave way along the whole line, and on the 
first day the British, headed by a great number 
of ‘‘tanks,’’ pushed forward, more than seven 
miles, and captured many villages, 7000 pris- 
oners and 100 guns. On the following days the 


attack continued with no less determination | 


and with results so successful that it must 
count as one of the great Allied victories of 
the war. Below the Avre the French joined 
in the battle, and on August 10 forced the 
Germans to give up Montdidier with heavy 
losses. American troops also joined in the 








and helped in the capture of Chipilly Spur 
and other important positions. 
By August 14 the drive had carried the 


Allies forward to the outskirts of Chaulnes, | 


Roye and Lassigny, and still farther westward | 


at the northern and southern ends of the line 
of attack. The Germans threw heavy rein- 
foreements into the region east of the road 
running through those towns, the crossing of 
which by the Allies would seriously menace 
all the German, forces in the pocket between 
the Somme on the north and east and the 
Oise on the south. North of the Somme the 
British and American forces gained a foothold 
in Bray. On August 14 the French captured 
Ribecourt. The total number of German prison- 
ers captured during the week was more than 
28,000, and the great masses of captured war 
material included more than 600 guns. The 
German. resistance was stiff after the opening 
day, and, on the whole, the withdrawal was 
handled with skill that prevented a rout— 
although it could not prevent alarm and de- 
pression in Berlin. 

Thus in two powerful offensives within a 
month the Allied forces wrested ground from 
the Germans that it had cost them months 
and from 700,000 to 1,000, 000 men to obtain, and 
obliterated one salient that menaced Paris 
and another that menaced the important base 
of Amiens. The victories also gave security to 
lines of communication that will make future 
movements of troops much easier and made 
impossible any rupture of the lines where the 
French and British forces join. 

Along the Vesle the Germans made a stand 
and delivered violent counter-attacks against 
the American and French forces in and near 
Fismes, but were unable to recover the lost 
ground there. 

The week brought word of the organization 
of the first American field army in France, 
made up of five corps, commanded by Gens. 








The sunken British cruisers that block Zeebrugge 
Canal, as photographed by a German airman 


Liggett, Bullard, Bundy, Read and Wright, 
or about 1,250,000 men. This development in- 
dicated that the American troops were being 
graduated, as it were, from their instruction 
beside the French and British forces into the 


The old ways of tooth cleaning 
have proved inefficient. Millions of 
people know that—know that teeth 


brushed daily still discolor and 


decay. . 

Dentists know it. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles are constantly 
increasing, despite the wide use of 
the tooth brush. And authorities 
know why. 


The trouble lies in a film—a slimy, 
ever-present film. It gets into crev- 
ices, hardens and stays, and resists 
the tooth brush. Nearly all the 
tooth troubles are due to that film. 


Dentists call it bacterial plaque. 


They know it as the teeth’s chief 
enemy. And the great object of 





largest field of action. At first only companies 
and regiments served as American units, and | 
then, in turn, divisions and corps. Gen. Persh- | 
ing commands the new field army, being re- | 
sponsible to Marshal Foch, just as Marshal | 
Haig of the British army is responsible to 
Foch. The station of this new field army is 
given as ‘‘south of the Marne.’’ 

The submarine campaign in American 
waters took on a more serious aspect. Both 
in Southern waters and off the coast of Canada 
U-boats found numerous victims. The Amer- | 
ican schooner Stanley L. Seaman and the} 
Merak, a former Dutch vessel, were sunk off | 
Cape Hatteras. Nearly a score of fishing vessels 
were U-boat victims off Georges Bank and 
other fishing grounds, and the British steamer 
Penistone and the Swedish steamer Sydland 
were also sunk in North Atlantic waters. The 
Sydland was carrying Belgian relief supplies. 
The Norwegian steamer Somerstadt was sunk 
off Fire Island. Even more reprehensible than | 
the raid on the fishing fleets, which meant the 
turning adrift of hundreds of men in dories far 
at sea, was the sinking of the Diamond Shoal 
lightship off Cape Hatteras. An American 
destroyer sighted a U-boat off the Virginia 
coast, and dropped many depth bombs where 
it submerged, but could not be certain of the 
results. Up to August 14 the U-boats had sunk 
more than thirty vessels in American waters 
since the beginning of their second raid, on 
July 18. 


The U-boats sank a French transport, the | 


Djemnah, in the Mediterranean, with a loss 
of 442 men. They also sank a British destroyer 
in the same waters, with a loss of seven men. 

The allied and neutral shipping sunk by 
U-boats in July was 270,000 tons, whereas in 
July, 1917, it was 534, 839 tons. 

On the Italian front there were evidences of 
renewed activity in the unusual movement 
of men and supplies by Austria toward the 
Italian lines. The Austro-Swiss frontier was 
closed on August 11. At the same time it was 
known that Austrian troops had recently gone 
to the assistance of the hard-pressed Germans 
on the western front. 

On: August 12 the Treasury Department 
announced that recent credits advanced to the 


Allies had raised the total of the loans so| m@ 


periodic dental cleaning is to scour 
off hardened film or tartar. 

That film is what discolors—not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 


You Need a Better 
Tooth Cleaner 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That Film Must Go 


It holds food which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. These germs 
also cause other serious internal 
infections. 

The great object of teeth-cleaning ° 
is to keep teeth free from film. All 
else is almost useless if the film re- 
mains. Yet the tooth brush, unless 
rightly aided, leaves much of that 
film intact. 


Now a way has been found to 
end the film. Four years of clinical 
tests have proved it beyond ques- 
tion. It is now embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. We urge 
you to try a One-Week tube—at 
our cost—and prove it for yourself. 


See What It Does 


The results of Pepsodent are 
quick. A one-week test, in most 
cases, brings a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
found to bealbuminous. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly prevent its accumu- 
lation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not do. Pep- 
sin must be activated, else it is inert. 
The usual agent is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. 


But science has now found a 
harmless activating method. Five 
governments have already granted 
|patents. That method is employed 
‘in Pepsodent. Clinical tests, under 
able authorities, prove that everyone 
should use it every day. 


REG.U.S. 


See the results for yourself. Send 
the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Note the absence of the film. Note 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

You will see results which dental 
science has for many years been 
seeking. And you will see, we 
believe, a way to cleaner, whiter, 
safer teeth than you have ever had. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 145, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes—A Scientific Product 
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CHARITY BEGINS 
AT HOME 
C8y McLandburgh Wilson 


rN 


8 ds not help to those across the foam 

By saying, ‘‘Charity begins at home.” 
Those very words are proof that aid should go 
To lands laid waste by warfare’s awful woe; 
For where is home? For all the human race 
The Architect hath made one dwelling place. 
The roof of his blue sky is overhead, 

And one foundation under all is spread; 

In brotherhood we share this home of earth; 
All are God’s children, all of equal worth. 


But if perchance you wish to make a choice 

Which brother or which sister to rejoice, 

The one who sits within the banquet hall 

If not at table yet in reach of all, 

Or else the one whose joy and hope are fled, 

Who in the dark death chamber weeps her 
dead, 

Be sure of this—wherever you may give, 

Wherever you may help another live, 

There is no place beneath the heavens’ dome 

Where charity begins that is not home. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


VER since Vera Schofield came home 
from college her pastor had been wait- 
ing for her. He knew that things—the 
deep and vital things of life—had 
changed for her. She had come from 
college with a splendid body and akeen 

mind, but she had not come back to the old faith. 
Knowing her well, he was sure that she would 
come and tell him—she was too honest not to. 

One afternoon she came. There was pain in the 
clear, gray eyes, but no flinching. She went straight 
to the mark. 

“I’m going to hurt you, I know, Dr. McGregor. 
I’ve come to tell you that I don’t feel about things 
—about God and Christianity—as I used to. Some- 
times I wish that I could, but the old belief seems 
so small beside the universe that science reveals.” 

“You mean through biology?” 

The girl’s face brightened. She had not expected 
him to understand. 

“That’s it!” she cried. “Biology explains every- 
thing so. And that’s sure, not imagining. You can 
see it through your microscope—the evolution of— 
everything!” 

“Except one thing. Did you ever see spirit under 
your microscope?” 

“Why—no,” the girl answered. “Of course not.” 

“Yet you don’t deny that you are spirit, do you— 
that the real you is not in flesh or nerves, or brain, 
but only uses them?” 

“Of course!” 

“And the times when you wish you could keep 
the old belief have been times when there was 

* some spiritual demand?” 

“When—Kathleen’s baby died,” Vera answered, 
with a catch in her voice. 

“Exactly. And, child, you are only beginning 
life. The need will grow greater and greater. Now 
I have a charge against you. You have not been 
honest with God.”’ 

“Not honest!” the girl cried indignantly. 

“Not honest,” he repeated. ““When you were 
studying chemistry, for example, you had to ex- 
amine some baking powder, let us say, for alum; 
you couldn’t see it or taste it. What did you do?” 

“TI tested for it.” 

“Exactly. You acted as if the alum were there 
and applied the test. Well, you have no right to 
say that God is not until you have applied the test. 
His Son gave it. ‘God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’ How much time have you giyen to seeking 
for God in life?” 

Vera was silent. 

“Unless you will do that each day—praying and 
using your Bible and keeping at the problem 
until you have solved it—you are less fair to God 
than you have been to your biology or your mathe- 
matics.” 

Vera rose. ‘“‘Thank you,” she said. ‘I accept the 
challenge.” 
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THE CHOOSING OF MARY ADAIR 


ND now,” said Miss Jocelyn, with the 
accent of one who has kept the most 
important for the last, ‘tell me all about 
Mary Adair. I’ve had a good many 
letters from the girls these two years 
I’ve been away, but nobody has said 

anything about Mary. I’ve heard from Mary her- 

self,—several very dear letters,—but it goes with- 
out saying that Mary never speaks about herself. 

Why didn’t she take that history professorship?” 
Sue Willett’s small, expressive face darkened. 
“She didn’t because she wouldn’t!” she cried. 

“I never was so angry with anyone in my life! She 

just went home and buried herself in the parson- 

age with those children. Oh, of course she was 
needed there—or somebody was! The point is that 
she was needed out in the world, too. Think of the 
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girls she could have influenced! And she could 
easily have hired a housekeeper to take care of | 
the children. And that isn’t all. She isn’t doing | 
what we expected of her now. Oh, she’s helping, | 
of course, in the Red Cross, but only as most of us | 
are; and we thought she’d do some big organizing | 
or something. She’s so fitted for it.”’ | 
“Does she give any reason?” Miss Jocelyn 
asked. | 
“Just the children. Everything’s the children. | 
Prof. Jocelyn, if you could only make her see!” | 
Miss Jocelyn smiled. “I can’t quite imagine | 
Mary Adair not seeing more clearly than most of | 
us,” she said. 
It was an hour by the electric car to Mary | 
Adair’s home. Mary was waiting with a carriage 
that seemed at first glance to be overflowing with 
children. | 
“But they’re not all here,” Mary said, with a | 
laugh. “ Jack is off with the Scouts, and Benny | 
couldn't tear himself away from his ants. Benny’s | 
just begun to discover what a fascinating place | 
the world is.” | 
Miss Jocelyn smiled and waited. She met Benny | 
at supper, and made an engagement to watch ants | 
with him the next day. She was glad it happened | 
not to be an engagement that evening, because in | 
that case she would have missed Betty’s wonder- | 
ful discovery that clover leaves folded at night. | 
Mary smiled over Betty’s head. “They are the 
discoveryest children!”’ she explained. 
Miss Jocelyn believed it. She thought she had 


of the next two days. There were Jack’s scrap- 
book of heroes—he had just discovered a paragraph 
about a brave newsboy that he carefully pasted 
beside a picture of his favorite air man—and Theo- 
dora’s first cookies—made in Miss Jucelyn’s honor 
—and Betty’s blue star and Juliet’s little cripple. 


The last night, after they were all in bed, teacher | 


and pupil had a little talk at last. ‘“ You under- 
stood better than we did, Mary Adair,” her old 
teacher acknowledged. 

The little catch in Mary Adair’s voice told of 
battles fought alone. 

“Oh,” Mary Adair cried, “I—I’m so glad I 
haven’t disappointed you!” 
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A GLIMPSE OF MEDIAEVAL LIFE 


OT often is the modern traveler privileged to 

N visit scenes transported bodily from centu- 

ries ago. Yet such was the experience of 

Miss Agnes Ethel Conway, who describes in A 

Ride Through the Balkans the medieval monastic 
life that she visited in a Greek monastery. 

After hours of riding through desolate mountain 
country, she says, we suddenly turned a corner 
and came upon a clump of eleventh-century build- 
ings nestling in a wood of almond trees, on the 
side of a hill that fronted a wide valley. We were 
taken at once to the guest house by a monk and 
put into the salon that overlooked the main court- 
yard. Then guestbrother Joseph Skouzes brought 
us the ritual food—the large pot of pink jam 
with a jug of water, the little glasses of liqueur, 
the Turkish coffee and dry bread. We then went 
into the church, where two orthodox Greek visitors 
were being blessed, and were allowed to go round 
with them afterwards. 

Later, we were sitting in the evening light among 
the almonds when sounds of English voices drifted 
across, and a party of six Americans—three men 
and three girls—appeared. They had just arrived 
in Greece, without knowing a word of the modern 
language. We were soon called upon by the monks 
to interpret. That night we slept with the girls in 
the salon, where there were one bed, two sofas 
and two mattresses. The men slept in a tiny room 
with a mattress or two on the floor. 

The next morning we awoke to a pandemonium. 
The monks and the muleteers kept coming in and 
out of the room while we were dressing to ask us 
to interpret for the Americans, who were leaving 
very early. At breakfast the abbot kept wandering 
in and out, without a word, clearing away egg- 
shells very solemnly, while other monks brought 
relays of food. We had hot sheep’s milk with sugar 
in it, small cups of Turkish coffee, lukewarm eggs, 
black bread, honey, jam, almonds and raisins. 

The pandemonium of that guest house was thor- 
oughly medieval. The kitchen was crammed with 
mule men, monks and peasants, all bustling about, 
extremely kind and obliging, but fearfully untidy. 
One was the image of the young Raphael. In the 
morning people from the country wandered in, 
kissed the abbot’s hand, and took away scraps of 
food, all in the saZon in which we had slept. 

It was in the sa/on that the monks kept their 
little stores of private possessions, — Christmas 
cards, photographs, and so forth,—which they 
showed us with great pride. Brother Joseph un- 
fortunately produced a group of monks in which 
the present abbot did not appear. The latter en- 
tered the room while we were looking at it and 
scrutinized it very carefully himself. 

“But I’m not there!” he exclaimed. “How can it 
be? Where am 1?” He went for his glasses and 
pored over it once more. “But where am 1? 
Here’s Joseph, ‘George, Stephen, Demetrios. 
Where can I be?” 

The old man looked 80 pathetically disappointed 
that we assured him that we would take his photo- 
graph at once. Whereupon they both implored us 
to stay another night. We accepted the invitation, 
and that noon we were invited to dinner with the 
abbot. The dining room appeared to be the abbot’s 
bedroom. Brother Joseph waited upon us and 
gave him nut soup and chalva, as it was Holy 
Week and he was fasting. We had the remains of 
our own chicken. Conversation was spasmodic, but 
the abbot toasted us with each drink, “ Yassas!” 
(Your health!), and we clinked our glasses. Had 
we come at any other time of the year, he said, 
we should have seen all the good things they had 
to eat. Now there was, unfortunately, nothing. 
The conversation kept returning to food. I said 
that London was a huge city, and that now there 
were very few horses there, only motors. He 
looked thoughtful for a moment and answered: 

“But you don’t eat horses in London?” 

Brother Joseph’s conversation ranged over 
every subject and at lightning speed. By the time 
we had caught on to one topic he had flown to 
another. He catechized us about Ulster and the 
suffragettes ; but the abbot’s horizon was bounded 
by food and photographs. At tea time he was much 
interested in the spirit lamp, the like of which he 
had apparently never seen before, and George, our 
muleteer, was called in to explain its workings to 
him. The abbot only said that it could not be worth 
five franes, and kept muttering, ‘‘It’s not worth it; 
it can’t be worth it!” 


ee 
FIGHTING FIRE IN THE AIR 


author of Cavalry of the Clouds. We were to 

hunt trouble round the area assigned to us 
behind the German lines. When we were a few 
miles southeast of Bapaume we sighted a group of 
five German two-seaters some little distance ahead 
of us and not far below. My pilot pointed our ma- 
chine at them. The next instant the fuselage shiv- 
ered. I looked along the inside of it and found that 
a burning shell fragment from an anti-aircraft gun 
on the ground had lodged on a longeron, halfway 
between my cockpit and the tail plane. A little 
flame zigzagged over the fabric, all but died away; 
but, being fanned by the wind as we shot down- 
ward, it recovered and licked its way toward the 
tail. I was too far away to reach the flame with my 
hands, and the fire extinguisher was beside the 
pilot’s seat. I called for it into the speaking tube. 
The pilot made no move. Once more I shouted. 
Again no answer. The pilot’s earpiece had slipped 
from under his cap. I stood up, foreed my arm 
through the rush of wind and seized his shoulder. 

“Fuselage burning! Pass the fire extinguisher!” 
I yelled. 

The roar of the engine drowned my words, and 
the pilot thought I had asked which of the German 
machines we were to attack. 

“Look out for the two on your left!” he called. 

“Pass the fire extinguisher!” I shouted. 

“Get ready to shoot!” he called cheerily. 

“Fire extinguisher, you fool!” I shouted. 

A backward glance told me that the fire was 


Tat job was an offensive patrol, says the 


| never lived in a world so full of discoveries as that | nearing the tail plane at one end and my box of 


| ammunition at the other, and would get beyond 
; control unless I could smother it at once. Desper- 
| ately I tried to force myself through the bracing 
| struts and cross wires behind my seat. There I 
| stuck; but I could now reach part of the fire, and 
| 1 beat at it with gloved hands. Within half a 
minute I had crushed out most of the fire; but a 
thin streak of flame beyond my reach still flick- 
ered toward the tail. I tore off one of my gauntlets 
and swung it furiously against the burning strip. 
The flame lessened, rose again when I raised the 
glove, but died out altogether after I had hit it 
twice more. The load vf fear left me, and I dis- 
covered an intense discomfort, wedged in as I was 
between the two crossed bracing struts. Five min- 
utes passed before I was able, with many a heave 
and gasp, to withdraw to my seat. 
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AEROPLANE SPRUCE 


T is a long journey from the Pacific Coast of 
I North America to the battlefields of Europe— 
and a far ery from the stolid tree, for centuries 
rooted immovably in the ground, to the aéroplane 
darting, swooping, plunging through the clouds— 
the very quintessence of swiftness and grace. But 
such is the journey and such the evolution of the 
great spruce that grows in the forests from Oregon 
to Alaska. Scientists have given it the name of 
Picea sitchensis. 1t has five other names, the latest 
of which is aéroplane spruce. The others are silver, 





tidewater, Sitka and giant spruce. The full-grown 
tree is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet high and from five to fifteen feet in diameter. 

In the illustration, which shows a few of these 
forest giants growing in British Columbia, you will 
notice that, although the trees rise to a great height 
and are great of girth, they taper almost impercep- 
tibly. Therein lies their fitness for the peculiar, 
varied and exacting demands of aéroplane con- 
struction. For the wing beams of the aéroplane, 
straight sticks of timber from sixteen feet to thirty- 
five feet long are required, and this tree with so 
little taper supplies the very best wing beams in 
the world. It is also very tough and very light— 
and toughness and lightness are the chief requi- 
sites in aéroplane timber. A cubic foot of the wood 
weighs twenty-five pounds. Great lumbering oper- 
ations are now under way to get out a huge supply 
of this important sinew of war. 

Only about twenty per cent of the whole log is cut 
up, but the timber brings the tremendous price of 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a thousand 
board feet, although as late as a year ago it sold for 
ordinary commercial purposes for about fourteen 
dollars. Only about three hundred and fifty out of 
every twenty-five hundred feet pass the final tests 
at the aéroplane factories. About one hundred and 
twenty-five feet are used in making the average 
machine. 

A recent examination of acaptured German aér- 
oplane revealed the fact that the enemy is short of 
good aéroplane material for wing beams. With 
Canada and the United States possessed of tens 
of thousands of acres covered with these grand 
trees, the Allies have an advantage that is helping 
them to hold the supremacy of the air. 
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A LOVER OF HIS FELLOW MEN 


LIKING for men broad enough to take in 
A persons of all kinds and stations seems to 

be a very rare disposition. Most of us have 
what Mr. Eliot Norton, author of Lincoln, Lover 
of Mankind, calls “narrow likings.”” Among the 
great men of Britain Mr. Norton finds two who 
indubitably possessed the more comprehensive 
liking—one of whom is Chaucer. 

Another man of that description, a true brother 
man, was Sir Walter Scott, of whom one biographer 
says: “Often he sat on the box with his coachman 
and conversed with him. With his footman he was 
equally friendly. Indeed, he did not confine his 
humanity to his own people; any steady servant 
of a friend of his was soon considered as.a sort of 
friend, too, and was sure to enjoy little colloquies 
with the novelist.” 

An expressive phrase of one of Sir Walter’s de- 
pendents corroborates the opinion of the biogra- 
pher. “Sir Walter speaks to everyone,” said the 
man, ‘‘as if they were blood relations.” 

Still further corroboration is in the striking words 
of his friend, Miss Joanna Baillie, who said: ‘He 
made the auld fishwife feel that she was as good 
company for the shirra [the sheriff, Sir Walter] as 
the shirra was for her.” 

Tom Moore, no mean judge, described him as 
“a thoroughly good fellow” ; and a man of a totally 
different disposition, Wordsworth, the poet, said: 
“Wherever we named him we found that the word 
acted as an open sesame; and I believe that in 
the character of the sheriff’s friends we might have 
counted on a hearty welcome under any roof in 
the border country.” 

Walter Bagehot, who of all English critics had 
the most knowledge of human nature, wrote of 








Scott: ‘‘In his lifetime people denied that he was 
a poet, but nobody said that he was not ‘the bést 
fellow’ in Scotland.” 
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THE CLOSING ARGUMENT 


N the days when Ben Hardin represented a 
[eentuctey district in Congress,—more than 

eighty years ago,—transportation was still 
primitive. The member made his way from his 
home to the capital on horseback. An incident 
told by his biographer, Mr. Lucius P. Little, shows 
how he relieved the tediousness of the road. 

One evening on the eastern slope of the Blue 
Ridge he approached a town where he intended 
to rest for the night. Three young gentlemen, 
mounted on spirited horses, overtook him. From 
their dress and manner he readily recognized 
them as members of the Virginia gentry. They 
exchanged the salutations of the road, and young 
Hardin discovered that they were sprightly, good- 
humored and entirely satisfied with themselves. 

On the other hand, the young men set Mr. 
Hardin down as a country bumpkin. Very few 
words passed before Hardin discovered how he 
was esteemed by his companions, and he re- 
solved to act the part attributed to him. 

He learned from the young men that they were 
on their way to the town near by; that a debat- 
ing society would meet there that evening, and 
that they were to be leaders in the debate. He in- 
quired the question to be discussed. It proved to 
be one that he had frequently debated in his con- 
gressional canvass. From his artless questions 
the young gentlemen concluded that they had 
found a character who would afford some amuse- 
ment if he could be induced to speak. After some 
awkward excuses, he agreed to speak if permitted 
to come last. He said he could ‘‘pick up some points 
from other speakers and be sort 0’ prepared.” 

A larger crowd than usual gathered that eve- 
ning. The young gentlemen escorted their guest to 
the hall, and seated him where the audience could 
have a fair view of him. Hardin was more artless 
than ever. The audience made no attempt to con- 
ceal its amusement. Finally, it came the young 
Congressman’s turn to speak. 

Hardin rose with an assumed awkwardness that 
caused a titter to go round. He slowly straight- 
ened his stalwart form, his eyes lightened with the 
fires of intelligence, and in the modulated voice of 
a trained orator he began his speech. The audi- 
ence was at ‘first astounded. As the situation 
dawned upon them, they were carried away by 
enthusiasm. They laughed and wept and stamped 
and shouted. He at last concluded by informing 
the audience that he had truly said that he was 
from Kentucky ; that he was a Member of Congress 
then on his way to Washington. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND THEIR ORIGINS 


AN’S curiosity is in excess of his power to 
M interpret and understand; consequently 

he guesses, says Mr. J. Arthur Hill in 
Chambers’s Journal, and when he guesses wildly 
and inaccurately others of a later date call his 
guess superstition. Long after people have clearly 
seen that there is no rational evidence for the thing 
believed, the superstition lingers. 

The thirteen-at-table superstition, which has 
spread to thirteen of anything, is an example. The 
origin of the prejudice against this number is usu- 
ally supposed to be the fact that thirteen persons 
sat down at the Last Supper, after which occurred 
the most tragic event of the Christian era. But the 
superstition is older than Christianity. Hesiod 
says it is unlucky to sow corn on the thirteenth 
of the first month; and an old Norse legend says 
that the twelve great divinities were dining at 
Valhalla when Loki, the god of discord, appeared, 
and a quarrel with Balder occurred in which Bal- 
der, the god of peace, was killed. 

The Friday superstition arose because the ecru- 
cifixion is supposed to have taken place on that 
day. Some persons think that it is unlucky to spill 
salt because Judas Iscariot seems to be spilling it 
in Da Vinci’s picture of the Last Supper. Others 
think that it is because salt is a symbol of incor- 
ruptibility, and spilling it is therefore a sign of 
broken friendships and general upsets. 

There are some curious and very widespread 
customs of a superstitious nature about sneezing. 
People sometimes say “God bless you!” to the 
sneezer. In similar circumstances the Romans 
used to say, “Jupiter preserve you!” The Greeks 
did the same, and the custom was ancient even in 
the time of Aristotle, who endeavors to account 
for the custom in his Problems; but he evidently 
knew nothing of its origin. 

When a Hindu sneezes, the bystanders cry out, 
“Live!” and the sneezer replies, ‘‘With you.” The 
Zulu thinks that sneezing is a sign that good spirits 
are with him; other peoples believe that it means 
that evil spirits are being expelled. 

The prejudice about the danger of being the 
first occupiers of a new house is perhaps a dim 
recollection of our prehistoric ancestors’ attitude 
toward a newly discovered cave. There might be 
wild beasts already in occupation. 
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REMARKABLE WEATHER 


STORY-TELLING contest between two old 

A settlers, recorded in the Argonaut, stimu- 

lated their memories to such an extent that 

they recollected fogs that surpass the most pic- 

turesque descriptions of those past masters of the 

art of exaggeration—the ancient mariners of our 
coasts. 

“The worst fog I ever seen,” said the first old 
settler, ‘‘was back in ’74. I remember I had to go 
to the henhouse that night, and the fog was so 
blame thick I had to get the three hired men to 
push me through it.” 

“T remember that there ’74 fog well,” said the 
second old settler, ‘‘but it wa’n’t nothin’ to the ’63 
one. That was a fog! Solid! Why, us boys sat on 
the fence behind the distillery all that day makin’ 
fog balls and heavin’ ’em at the people that went 


by.” 
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APPRECIATION © 


OR some reason the artist, in the following 
dialogue from an English paper, seems not 
to have been in all respects fortunate. 

“Did you take my picture to the exhibition?” the 
artist asked the porter. 

“Yes, sir; it seemed to please the gentlemen 
very much.” 

“What did they say?” 

“Oh, they didn’t say nothing,” replied the porter 
cheerfully, ‘‘but they laughed that ’earty!”’ 
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FIGHTING STOCK 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Your great-great-great-grandfather 
Was a little chap like you, 

When suddenly one summer 
Bugles of battle blew, 

And bells rang in the towers, 
And flags at windows flew. 


He heard the tramp of horses 
And the fall of marching feet ; 

He saw a dust on the hill road, 
Regiments in the street, 

While men were thick in the highway 
And drums in the market beat. 


He watched how the townsfolk hurried 
Eagerly to and fro; 

He heard the voice of his mother, 
Quiet and brave and low; 

And he saw his father shoulder 
A queer old gun and go. 


Your great-great-great-grandfather, 
Sturdy and strong like you, 
Glad of the blowing bugles, 
Proud of the flags that flew, 
Was glad and proud as you, lad — 
Son of a soldier, too! 
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DORIS AND MAJOR 


BY DOROTHY FRENCH NEWBURY 
Mi OR, the big St. Bernard, was having 


his afternoon nap under the big elm*® 

at the end of the house. When two 
hens, in pursuit of a worm, scratched the dirt 
over his legs, he paid no attention. He did not 
even look up when a team rattled down the 
road on its way to the village; but when he 
heard the voice of Doris he opened his eyes 
and lifted his head from his paws. 

‘*Come, Major,’’ said Doris, ‘‘we’ve been 
lazy long enough. Let’s go down to the woods. ’’ 

Major wagged his tail slightly, but did ‘not 
show as much interest as Doris hoped for. 

‘Tt isn’t very far,’’ she urged, ‘‘and the 
walk will do you good. I’m going, anyway, 
and you’d better come along.”’ 

Still Major only blinked in a polite way and 
did not stir himself. Plainly a nap was more 
to his liking than a walk in the woods. 

So Doris set off alone. In two days more she 
would have to leave Grandpa Wyman’s and go 
back to the city, and she wanted one more 
ramble in the woods that lay beyond the big 
field. If old Major preferred to waste his time 
in sleep on such a beautiful summer day, she 
would let him have his own way. Everyone at 
Grandpa Wyman’s was so fond of Major that he 
had his way most of the time—a reward that 
he had well earned by years of faithfulness. 

It did not take Doris long to cross the field. 
A hop and a skip and a jump, instead of a 
walk, was the way she went. 

‘‘On the way back,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll pick a 
bouquet of blue asters and black-eyed Susans. 
Grandma will like them for the supper table. ’’ 

Before she reached the woods there was a 
little brook to cross—a brook in which minnows 
darted away from the bank when she paused 
and peered into the clear water. But the sun 
was streaming down there, and Doris hurried 
over the little bridge to the cool shade of the 
trees beyond. A squirrel chattered a welcome, 
and a crow cawed loudly from the top of a tree. 

‘Now, don’t be cross,’’ said Doris. ‘‘I shall 
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“GOOD OLD MAJORI" 


not harm you a bit—though I wish that I could 
take both of you back to Boston with me.’’ 
She laughed aloud at the thought of taking a 
crow to her city home, whereat the crow flapped 
its wings and flew away. Maybe it understood 
what she said, for crows are very knowing. 
On and on into the woods went Doris, farther 
than she had ever been before. She was not 
afraid—for what could the woods hold for her 
to be afraid of ? Nothing, she felt sure; yet just 
beneath her feet, while she watched a strange 
bird in a bush near by, was an enemy that 
waited to harm her. Doris did not see it. If 
she had seen it, she would have called it only 
a root, like many other roots that she had 
hopped over in her path. But this root was 
different. It caught her foot as she skipped 
along and threw her headlong to the ground. 
‘*O dear! I know I’ve soiled my dress!’’ 
cried Doris as she scrambled to her feet. But the 
dirt on her dress was not long in her thoughts. 
When she got up she fell back again with a cry 
of pain. Her right ankle would not hold her 
up, and all at once it began to hurt terribly. 
**Oh, I’ve sprained it!’’ moaned Doris, sitting 
in a heap on the ground and clasping it in both 
hands. ‘‘ How can I ever get back to the house ?’”’ 
She tried to hop on one foot, but soon had to 
give that up. She was too far from the house 
to make anyone hear her if she called. The 
sun was well down in the west. 
Doris sat there and thought it over as she 
fought back the tears. ‘‘No one knows where 








she went back to Boston, where she had a new 
story to tell her friends about the knowing and 
faithful old dog that was her summer playmate. 
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WHY THE MOSQUITO 
SINGS 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


T was in the Moon of Falling Leaves, oh, 
I very long ago, that all this happened that 

I am telling you. Suggema, the mosquito, 
flew back and forth hunting some one that he 
might bite. Suggema was ill-tempered always, 
as he is to-day, and to bite people made him 
happy. So he flew back and forth, making no 
sound to warn the wood people of his coming ; 
and at the foot of an oak tree he found Adji- 
daumo, the red squirrel, asleep. 

Now Adjidaumo had been busy from early 
morning gathering acorns, and he was tired. 
So he slept with his chin on his breast and his 
paws folded over his fat little stomach. 

‘*T will bite Adjidaumo on his big bushy tail 
till he squeaks,’’ thought Suggema. 

So Suggema bit Adjidaumo on his big bushy 
tail. But Adjidaumo only snored peacefully, 
with his chin on his breast and his paws folded. 

‘‘Something is the matter,’’ thought Sug- 
gema. ‘‘I will bite Adjidaumo on his head and 
his elbows and both of his knees. ’’ 

So Suggema bit Adjidaumo on his head and 
his elbows and both of his knees. But for all 
the biting, Adjidaumo’s fur was so thick that 
no mosquito bill could bore through it. 

‘*T will bite Adjidaumo on the end of his 
bare little nose,’’ thought Suggema. 

With that, Suggema bit Adjidaumo on the 
end of his nose; and Adjidaumo woke up sud- 
denly and struck at Suggema, the ill-tempered. 
But Suggema flew away laughing, and all that 
Adjidaumo hit was his own nose. 

Then Suggema flew round and round Adji- 
daumo, trying to bite him again. But Adji- 
daumo covered his nose with his paws. And he 
I went,’’ she said, ‘‘and of course grandpa | cried to Wabun, the East Wind, who was pass- 
would never think of coming here for me.’’ ing through the forest. 

But even as she spoke there was a rustling| ‘‘O Wabun!’’ cried Adjidaumo. ‘‘Come whip 
in the bushes, and then, not Grandpa Wyman, | for me this sharp fellow, Suggema.’’ 
but the big form of old Major came in sight. ‘*Where is he? Where is he?’’ cried Wabun. 

Doris gave a cry of delight, and when Major| Now, all the insects fear Wabun. Suggema 
was beside her she forgot the pain in her} tried to hide under a branch and under a leaf 
ankle as she threw her arms round his shaggy | and under a scrap of loose bark on the oak 
neck and hugged him with all her might. tree. But Wabun found him out and with shrill 

‘*You wonderful old Major!’’ she exclaimed. | cries hunted him through the forest. Up and 
‘*You knew that I’d be in trouble, and you | down, round and round, flew Suggema, and 
came to save me!’’ close at his heels followed Wabun, with shrill 

Many a time Doris had ridden round the | cries that filled the forest; and he frightened 
yard on Major’s back, and in that way she | Suggema so much that he, too, began to make 
could get back to the house. It was plainly the | a shrill ery—of fear—almost before he knew it. 
way that Major expected her to go, for he stood | At last, when Wabun stopped chasing him, 
patiently while Doris, with more or less diffi- | Suggema found himself back by the oak with 
eulty and with much pulling of his long hair, | Adjidaumo, the red squirrel. 
climbed to a perch on his back. Then very} ‘‘O Suggema!’’ laughed Adjidaumo. ‘‘Did 
slowly and carefully Major made his way out | Wabun whip you with his keen breath?’’ 
of the woods and across the field—so carefully| Suggema was more ill-tempered than ever, 
that Doris’s ankle did not hurt much; that is, | and he waited a chance to bite Adjidaumo 
not very much. again. But whenever he moved,.he made a 

**Good old Major!’’ Doris kept saying as she | sharp singing noise, so that Adjidaumo heard 
patted his head; and Major would look round | and drove him away. 
at her as much as to say, ‘‘I hope I’m not} ‘‘Ee-e-e-e!’’ sang Suggema, although he did 
jolting you much. We’ll soon be there. ’’ not feel like singing. ‘‘Ee-e-e-e!’’ And Adji- 

That is how it happened that Doris did not | daumo and all the wood people laughed. 
bring home a bouquet of asters and black-eyed; Now when Suggema tries to steal upon 
Susans for the supper table, and also how it| anyone to bite him, he makes the sharp singing 
happened that she stayed at Grandpa Wyman’s | that he caught of Wabun, the East Wind. So 
some weeks longer than she had planned to, | the wood people no longer are afraid. They 
until her ankle was quite strong again. Then | know that he is coming, and chase him away. 

‘*Ke-e-e-e!’’ sings Suggema, the mosquito, 
to-day, just as he learned to sing long ago, 
in the Moon of Falling Leaves. 
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THE BUSY BEES 


DORIS KEPT SAYING 








BY OSWALD M. RICKARD 


“ Busy bees, busy bees, 
Why art flying over? 
Buzzing bees, pan, Sa bees, 
Why art in the clover?” 


“We are workers, never shirkers, 
When there’s work to do; 

Striving ever, idling never — 
How is it with you?” 


“ Busy bees, busy bees, 
Why among the flowers, 
Buzzing bees, buzzing bees, 
Do you spend the hours?” 


“Work is gladness, idling’s madness, 
When the night is through; 

Sweets are waiting, unabating — 
How is it with you?” 


“ Busy bees, busy bees, 

Tell us what you’re taking, 
Buzzing bees, buzzing bees, 

Where the buds are breaking?” 


“We find treasure without measure, 
Wet with morning dew, 
Riches rarest, finest, fairest — 








How is it with you?” 
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oOhe Wear and 
Tear on that boy 


of yours during 
the active years 
of childhood and 
youth necessitates 
a real building food. 


Grape-Nuts 


supplies the 
essentials for 
vigorous minds 
and bodies at 
any age. 


“There's a Reason’ 











The Newspaper 
of Principle 


Today, men and women of all 
nations and classes are realizing 
their ability to raise up and develop 
the latent energies of right in the 
world. 


The standard of Principle is be- 
coming more clearly defined and 
less hampered by standards of ap- 
proximate right and wrong. 


Even those growing to manhood 
and womanhood are awakening to 
this new regime, and are taking a 
prominent and stalwart place in 
each activity for human progress. 


What better carrier of ably and 
carefully edited news could you put 
into the hands of growing youth 
than The Christian Science Monitor, 
an international daily newspaper? 
It carries news of progressive steps 
and achievements of all nations, 
and makes the good in all the world 
akin through the one language of 
Principle. 

The Christian Science Monitor is 
$9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 


The Christian Science 
Publishing Society 
BOSTON U.S.A. 
Sole publishers of all authorized 


Christian Science literature 




















trial costs you nothing, 

rite at once for large illus- 
trated catalog showing complete 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, | 
and particulars of most marvelous }j 
offer ever madeon a bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our low 


ys, make money takin 
for Bicycles, Tires and ies 

from our big catalog. Do Business direct | 
with the leading bicycle house in a poy ‘Bo! ‘ { 
not buy until you aneve what 


YCLE. COMP “ 
Soon M-50 cHicaao, 


iF YOU NEED HELP FOR 
Hay-Fever so: etic Nx! torte: 
or Asthma 





Bulletin Y-187. His method 
of home treatment will not 
only relieve you but cure 
the disease permanently. 


Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 


Complexion _ 


~~ 
All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 60, Talcum 
Sample each free of “Cutieurs, Dept. B, Boston.” 























IXTY years ago Jane Ams- 
den lived with her little 
girl Elizabeth in a cottage 

two miles beyond the outskirts of 
a thriving New England village. 
The place was a lonely one for a 
widow to live in; but Jane was 
a capable, self-reliant woman, 
who by no means lacked courage, 
and had, moreover, a trustworthy young Irish- 
man to take care of her farm and live stock. 

One fall morning she had finished white- 
washing her new henhouse, which was her 
especial pride; as she stood in the doorway 
admiring her work, she heard the sound of 
wheels. She turned, and saw Deacon Wood- 
bury alighting from a wagon at her gate. 

‘«There’s a family with smallpox on the road 
coming your way,’’ he said tersely. ‘‘Like as 
not they’!l want to be taken in, seeing as yours 
is the last house, and night coming on.’’ 

‘*Smallpox !’’ exclaimed Jane incredulously. 
‘*There hasn’t been a case round here for 
years. ” 

‘*Tt’s a genuine case,’’ said Deacon Wood- 
bury. ‘‘Night before last they put up at the 
tavern at Burly. The woman looked kind of 
sickly when she went in, but ’twas dark, and 
Tom Wells, the landlord, didn’t suspect any- 
thing; but when she didn’t come down to 
meals the next day, and the man acted queer 
and scary, Wells up and says, ‘You call in 
the doctor and see what’s the matter with your 
wife.’ When the doctor got there, he found her 
all broke out with smallpox, and one of the 
children coming down with it.’’ 

‘*Poor things !’’ exclaimed Jane. ‘‘What did 
they do?’’ 

‘*Wells couldn’t have ’em in his house, of 
course. The man had a horse and covered 
wagon, and the selectmen ordered ’em to make 
tracks. The news of ’em was sent on ahead, 
and when they got near this village Abner 
Adams met ’em,—that is, he got within fifty 
feet of ’em,—and yelled they’d have to take 
the road round. Now they’ve got back to the 
main road again and are headin’ up this way.’’ 

Jane Amsden had grown pale. ‘*Where will 
the poor things stop and get a bite to eat? And 
these cold nights, too! Wasn’t there an empty 
house that could have been given ’em?’’ 

Deacon Woodbury shook his head. 

‘*Tt’s hard, hard,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ But we’ve 
got to look after our own first. ’’ 

When he had driven away, Jane Amsden 
glanced swiftly round the clean, white hen- 
house. ‘‘Looks as if I’d got it done just in 
time,’’ she said. ‘‘A body might have a worse 
place to be sick in.’’ 

Then she entered the kitchen and spoke to 
the little ten-year-old girl who sat by the stove, 
sewing. 

‘*Elizabeth,’’ she said, ‘‘you’ve been want- 
ing this good while to go down to the village 
to see your Aunt Lois. I don’t know but now’s 
as good a time as any. Get your things ready, 
and I’ll tell Pat to walk down with you and 
carry your bundle. ’’ 

Elizabeth jumped up with delight. ‘‘And 
am I to stay three or four days?’’ she asked. 

‘**Yes,’’ said her mother, ‘‘at least that. You 
needn’t come home till I send for you. ’’ 

The child was used to her mother’s quick, 
decisive ways, and danced off upstairs to get 
ready for the visit. Meanwhile, Jane summoned 
her young Irishman from the barn. She ex- 
plained to him briefly what she was going to 
do, and asked him to tell her sister quietly the 
reason for Elizabeth’s visit. 

‘*Now, ”’ she concluded, ‘‘you won’t want to 
come back. Here are your wages—with a week 
extra. If you want to come back when I get all 
through with this, I’ll be glad to have you.”’ 

The young fellow looked up at her. 

‘*Truth, ma’am, ’twas a steady job ye prom- 
ised me. This is hardly the way now to be 
treatin’ a fellow, if he’s satisfied ye. I’d like 
to stay on, ma’am.’’ 

For the first time Jane Amsden’s calmness 
failed her a little, and she tried to steady her 

















“I WANT YOU SHOULD ALL GET DOWN AND COME IN" 


JANE AMSDENS HOSPITAL 


voice as she said, ‘*Pat Ryan, you 
—you’re the best man I know.’’ 

In another moment she had 
recovered her decisive way of 
stating facts. 

‘*We’re in for a siege. We can’t 
show our faces at a neighbor’s 
or down in the village, and we 
needn’t expect to see anyone 
here. As for taking smallpox myself, I don’t 
intend to do anything of the kind.’’ 

Before Pat started away with Elizabeth, he 
had helped his mistress to convert the hen- 
house into a hospital, with a table and chairs, 
with beds of fresh straw on the floor, and with 
green shades taken from the kitchen. Then 
the little girl came down, too excited over the 
visit she was about to make to notice the prep- 
arations. She was dancing off with hardly a 
good-by to her mother when Jane called to 
her calmly, ‘‘Kiss me, Elizabeth!’’ 

The child ran up and clung about her 
mother’s neck, laughing; Jane showed no un- 
usual emotion, except that she stroked and 
patted the little shoulder tenderly. But when 
the pair had started down the road, she pressed 
her face against the window to follow the red- 
cloaked figure with her eyes. 

Fifteen minutes later a worn-out horse draw- 
ing a covered wagon came into view ; and along- 
side, a man with bent shoulders trudged wearily. 
Jane Amsden went down to the gate and waited 
for them to approach. The man, as he drew 
near, lifted a haggard and imploring face. 

‘*For the love of God, ma’am,’’ he cried, 
‘‘can you give me a cup of water for my wife 
and a bit of bread for the children ?’’ 

‘*T can do better than that,’’ said Jane. ‘'I 
want you should all get down and come in.’”’ 

The man’s eyes filled. 

‘*God bless you, ma’am!’’ he said. ‘‘But 
you wouldn’t ask it if—if you knew —”’ 

“*T know,”’ Jane answered. ‘‘And I want 
you should all get down and come in.’’ 

The four children, weak, crying little things, 
scrambled out of the wagon; and Jane helped 
the husband carry into the newly furnished 
hospital the suffering, stricken wife. When Pat 
returned, two hours later, Jane was still in 
the sick room, providing the family with food. 

She learned from the man, whose name was 
McGlosson, that he had been employed as a 
weaver in eastern New York, and that he had 
been tempted by an offer of better wages to 
make the journey to Massachusetts. . 

In the weeks that followed, one after another 
of the family came down with the disease, and 
that none of them died was owing to Jane 
Amsden’s unremitting care. So, at least, the 
old village doctor said ; he was braver than his 
neighbors had shown themselves, and every 
day visited Jane’s hospital. Perhaps because 
those two were so untroubled by any thought 
of what might happen to them, they escaped. 
The young Irishman, meanwhile, led a lonely 
life on the farm ; he was virtually quarantined ; 
and although he entreated her, his mistress 
declined to let him relieve her of the nursing. 

When at last the MeGlossons were able to 
leave, the villagers who had turned them 
away contributed clothes and money and a 
fresh horse and wagon. But thankful as the 
McGlossons were for those offerings, it was 
Jane Amsden to whom they bade the most 
grateful farewell. As they stood before her, 
they seemed unable to speak. Jane Amsden 
quickly stooped and kissed each one of the 
four children good-by. Then Mrs. MeGlosson 
came forward with tears in her eyes. 

‘‘Oh, you are too good !’’ she said. ‘‘I am so 
glad—so glad —’’ 

And that was all any of the McGlossons 
could say at parting; Jane Amsden, who hated 
a scene, would not have had them say more. 

Half an hour after her guests had gone, Pat 
brought home Elizabeth. And that night the 
mother, looking happily on the face of the 
child who lay asleep, felt her heart warm 
again with joy that she had been able to help 
that other mother, who was so happy, too. 








Records 
CAN Be Played On Your Phonograph 


Sample $ 1 25 Record 


for 25 cents 


If your machine is a Victor or Columbia, 

35c additional will furnish an attach- 

ment and Sapphire Ball which eliminates 

change of needle and enables you to play 

Pathe Records. Write for address of 
your nearest Pathé dealer. 


Pathé Fréres Phonograph Co. 
20 Grand Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No oxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durab 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. md name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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My Four Years 
In Germany 


By JAMES W. GERARD 





S000C 5000¢ 


5000C 


Every American ought to pos- 
® sess and read this book, because 
2 in its pages stand exposed the Prus- 
¥ ‘sian menace to American free- 
§ dom. This book is the only one 
that can be written about this phase 
of our relations with Germany. 
Other writers may deal with the 
same crisis, but no other man but 
Gerard will ever be able to say 
of personal knowledge just what 
passed between Gerard and the 
Kaiser. 

Backed up by documents that 
Germany never intended to be 
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made public, based upon knowl- 
edge that only Mr. Gerard could 
possess, this picture of the German 
government from the inside be- 
comes historic. 

Mr. Gerard summarizes the con- 
tents of this volume as follows: “‘I 
tell something of the real Germany 
not only that my readers may un- 
derstand the events of the last three 
years, but that they may judge 
what is likely to happen in our fu- 
ture relations with that country.’’ 


) HOW TO GET YOUR 
COPY FREE 


\ Send us one new yearly sub- 
: scription (not your own) for 
: The Youth’s Companion and 
| we will present you with a 
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copy of Gerard’s now famous 
book, My Four Years In Ger- 
many, sending the book to you 
postpaid. 





NOTE. This book is offered only to present Compan- 
ion subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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Everything in Family Sewing 


HE New Companion Sewing Machine 

is built especially with the needs of the 
family in mind. This machine will do all 
kinds of plain or fancy sewing, giving 
equally good results whether the work -be 
the finest of tucking on sheer material or 
hemming, ruffling, braiding, quilting, and 
up to heavy suitings. A complete set of 
the finest Griest Attachments and Acces- 
sories is included with each machine. Mail 
the ‘‘ Easy-To-Find-Out’’ Coupon below 
and get a complete description of the New 
Companion and all its attachments. 


Quality First 


[X building a machine for family use, 

quality has always been the first consid- 
eration with us. Only the best of materials 
and the most expert workmanship go into 
the manufacture of the high-grade New 
Companion. The result of this high 
standard is that no machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing; nor can 
you find a machine that is more durable. 
How we are able to furnish this high- 
grade machine at such a low price can 
best be told in our Free Illustrated Book- 
let. Write for it to-day. 


Payment May Be Spread Over Several Months 
Averaging Less Than $1.00 a Week 


Not only does our factory-to-home system enable you to obtain a high- 
grade machine at a very low price, but we also have an arrangement 
whereby the payment may be spread over several months. This makes 
it possible for anyone to own one of these first-quality New Companions. 





Many New Features 


"THE New Companion is the only ma- 

chine in the world equipped with the 
wonderful new Automatic Plate-Tension 
Release. The machine also has a new 
Shuttle Ejector, Steel Pitman, full Ball- 
Bearing Adjustments, Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Drop Head and Cable Lift, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, Automatic Bobbin 
Winder, High Arm Machine Head, in 
addition to all the usual sewing machine 
features. These are all illustrated and 
explained in our new Descriptive Booklet, 
sent free upon request. 


Our Way Saves You $20 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 

panion were the originators of the 
factory-to-home system of selling sewing 
machines. This plan has enabled tens of 
thousands of homes to obtain a first-quality 
machine at about half the usual price. Our 
way appeals to careful buyers as exceed- 
ingly simple, direct and economical. You 
select the style desired from our catalogue. 
We send machine direct to your home on 
approval, transportation charges prepaid. 
If you need a new machine for your fall 
sewing, do not fail to mail coupon below 
for full particulars before deciding. 








Seven Styles 


"THE New Companion is made in seven 
different styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models. Whatever may 
be your sewing machine need, you will- 
find a New Companion Sewing Machine 
designed to fit it. The selection of just 
the right style is made easy by the large 
photographic reproductions and complete 
descriptions in our Illustrated Booklet, 
which also contains much valuable infor- 
mation for prospective sewing machine 
purchasers. Just mail the coupon. 


You May Try It Free 


you may try any one of our New Com- 
panion Machines in your home for three 
months before deciding whether you wish to keep 
it. If not perfectly satisfactory, we will return 
your money and take back the machine at our ex- 
pense. If you keep it, we warrant it for 25 years. 
The coupon brings the whole story. Send it now, 
before you set this copy of The Companion aside. 


No Freight To Pay 


‘THE purchaser of a New Companion will 

have no freight to pay, as all charges 
to your nearest freight station will be paid by us. 
In these days of high freight rates, this is an im- 
portant consideration. All points can be conven- 
iently reached from our four shipping stations in 
eastern, central and western sections. 





Mail This ‘‘Easy-To-Find-Out’’ 


Coupon To-day 


PERRY MASON COMPANY (Sewing Machine Dept.) 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Don’t be satisfied with an inferior machine, but get full particulars 
from us before making a selection. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Just mail coupon with your address (or send postal) and 
you will receive the desired information by return mail 








Gentlemen. I want to know more about the New Companion Sewing 
Machine and your factory-to-home system. Send me your new [llus- 
trated Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain the 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon whichI can purchase. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be by’ Post "Ottice. Stoney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always wive the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
































ULCER OF THE DUODENUM 
HE duodenum is the part of the bowels 
that adjoins the stomach; in it much of 
the process of digestion, especially 
of starchy foods, takes place. Ulcer of 
that part, like ulcer of the wall of the 
stomach, is not at all uncommon; like 
the latter, it occurs most frequently in young per- 
sons, but, unlike stomach ulcer, it affects men 
about twice as often as it affects women. 

The chief symptom of ulcer of the duodenum is 
pain that comes on two hours or more after meals, 
when the partly digested contents of the stomach 
pass into the duodenum. Curiously enough, the 
patient sometimes gets relief by taking food—a 
fact that indicates why the distress caused by 
ulcer of the duodenum is sometimes called “hunger 
pain.” It occurs also not infrequently at night or 
early in the morning. The patient suffers much 
from indigestion, with more or less flatulence, 
acid eructations and sometimes constipation. 
Bleeding is not so common as in ulcer of the 
stomach, yet it occurs not infrequently; if it is 
profuse, the patient vomits dark blood or passes 
tarry material from the bowels. When the bleeding 
is small in amount but frequently repeated, the 
patient gradually becomes pale and anemic. 

Ulcer of the duodenum is often chronic in its 
course, and the symptoms are likely to be inter- 
mittent; the patient is apparently well in the in- 
tervals but suffers from pain, indigestion and 
weakness during the attacks. Sometimes there 
are few or no pronounced symptoms until perfo- 
ration occurs; then there is a sudden sharp pain 
in the abdomen, rapid and shallow respiration, 
weak and thready pulse, cold, clammy perspiration 
and extreme depression—in short, the symptoms 
of shock—followed by acute peritonitis. Perfora- 
tion is, however, not very common; and although 
recovery is often exasperatingly delayed, it is not 
to be despaired of. 

The dangers of perforation, the occurrence of 
profuse or frequent hemorrhage, or obstruction 
owing to contraction at the site of or near the 
ulcer may make an operation necessary; but the 
treatment in cases of short duration should be 
medical—rest in bed, the administration of large 
doses of alkaline remedies to neutralize the acid- 
ity almost always present, and the giving of milk, 
white of egg, meat (chicken), and fish, to the 
exclusion for a time of starchy foods. The animal 
food is digested in the stomach and absorbs the 
acid of the gastric juice in the process. In many 
cases good seems to follow the giving of oil—either 
a refined mineral oil or olive or cottonseed oil. It 
rapidly passes through the stomach, and by bathing 
the surface of the ulcer protects it from irritation 
when partly digested food passes through. 
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AN ASEPTIC HOUR 
ORINNE, glancing carelessly out the 
window, suddenly turned upon Cousin 
Rachel and cried: 

‘Run, Cousin Rachel, run for your 
life! Out of the back door and into the 
Taylors’—quick!”’ 

“But why?’ Cousin Rachel inquired with inter- 
ést. “Does thee think that at my age I can make 
mad dashes into thy neighbors’ without excuse?” 

“Hurry!” pleaded Corinne. “It’s Miss Betsy 
Duff, and she’s almost at the door. And she is such 
a grouch, Cousin Rachel—always complaining 
about things, and running down other people. Oh, 
you’d hate it so! Do:please escape while you can.” 

“But I think she looks interesting,’ Cousin 
Rachel protested with twinkling eyes. ‘And be- 
sides, she looks tired and old. Doesn’t thee think 
we could contrive to keep her from complaining 
if we set our wits to it?” 

“T expect thee will have thy own way, because 
nobody can resist thee,” Corinne replied, dropping 
into her cousin’s language, half-affectionately, 
ee And then Miss Betsy was at the 

oor. 

Miss Betsy ‘‘took” to Cousin Rachel at once, as 
people always did. She turned her wrinkled, un- 
happy face toward her like a flower to the light. 

“I didn’t know’s I could make out to get over,” 
she declared, “I’ve been so crippled up with 
rheumatism this cold spell. I —” 

“It has been cold for June,” Cousin Rachel 
interrupted gently. “But how some of the flowers 
have loved it! I was admiring thy pansies so the 
other day. Don’t they love cold weather? I never 
saw a lovelier bed than thee has.” 

Miss Betsy looked pleased. She did have beau- 
tiful pansies. But the subject after one or two 
remarks took an unfortunate turn. The pansies, 
by some curious twist, led to the Bakers, who had 
treated Miss Betsy so badly. 

“Bakers?” Cousin Rachel’s soft voice inter- 
rupted again. “That reminds me, Miss Duff—my 
little cousin here tells me that thee makes such 
wonderful Sally Lunn. I wonder if thee would be 
willing to give me the receipt.” 

Miss Betsy was delighted, and the talk ran 
happily upon old receipts for five minutes. Then 

. danger again. For cherry pies led quite naturally 
to cherries, and cherries—although of course 
Cousin Rachel could not know it—to legacies; 





and Miss Betsy had once been robbed—actually 





robbed of half of those silver tumblers. 

“Oh,” Cousin Rachel cried eagerly, ‘‘has thee 
any silver tumblers? I always wanted to see one.” 

At the end of an hour and a half Miss Betsy 
left. She had not succeeded in airing a single 
grievance; and her tired old face looked almost 
happy. 

Corinne waited until the front door was closed 
and then whirled upon her cousin. 

“Cousin Rachel,” she asked, “did you ever hear 
of being aseptic to gossip? I did once. I didn’t 
understand then—I do now. It was a wonderful 
hour. I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds!” 
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EVEN TO SIGNORA’S MOLE 


RTISTIC appreciation in the French market 

A of New Orleans would seem to be reserved 

for the more realistic schools, according to 

the story told in Old Seaport Towns of the South 

by Miss Mildred Cram, who visited the city with 
Mr. Allan G. Cram, the illustrator. 

Allan, says the author, established himself on a 
barrel of apples and made color sketches of the 
long, pillared market, the stands of fruits and veg- 
etables, the sunny, cobbled streets beyond. His 
audience, expecting to see lifelike portraits of 
silver onions, radishes, emerald-green cabbages, 
golden oranges and yellow beans, hung over his 
shoulder and marveled, vaguely disappointed, at 
the cubistic swirls and whirligigs of color. 

“That,” said one long-moustached fruit vender, 
looking over Allan’s shoulder with a critical air, 
and pointing with his little finger at a daub of red, 
“is the Signora Romano of the vegetable stand. 
I recognize her shawl. It is,” he added, winking 
at me, “a speaking likeness.” 

“You are mistaken,” a little fellow who was 
standing on tiptoe interrupted. “The red spot is 
the wheel of the carriage that stands outside in 
the street. I see the spokes, and the left ear of the 
horse just beyond.” 

There was a shout of laughter, and Allan closed 
his sketch box with a snap. “I’ll show you,” he 
said, looking fierce and knitting his brows, ‘‘that 
I can draw a picture of your Signora Romano and 
your red cart and your lop-eared horse that the 
great-grandmother of all three will recognize and 
venerate. Tell Signora Romano to sit where she 
is and not to move on the pain of death. And some 
one see that the horse and cart stays put.” 

Thereupon, he filled his mouth with pencils, and 
while the fruit vender shouted to the Signora Ro- 
mano not to wink an eye for ten minutes the in- 
sulted artist turned out an Art Students’ League 
chromo that created a sensation. He drew every 
buckle on the lop-eared horse’s harness; he repro- 
duced the pattern on Signora Romano’s red shaw! ; 
he painted the portrait of every scarlet-cheeked 
apple and crusty potato and feather-topped celery 
head that came between him and his line of vision. 
A chorus of “Ohs” and “‘Ahs,”’ ecstatic and appre- 
ciative, rose from the market. 

“It is the signora’s nose, her very mouth, her 
eyes —”’ 

And then a shout to the rigid and blushing 
signora, “Don’t move! The gentleman is repro- 
ducing the mole on your cheek!” 

The signora, stiffening, gave herself to immor- 
tality. 

When it was finished, Allan plucked the pencils 
out of his mouth and presented the work of art to 
the market. He accepted his triumph in a moody 
silence, and muttered, as soon as we were beyond 
earshot, ‘Shades of Cellini and Giotto! The Ital- 
ians of to-day have drifted into an artistic back- 
water. What a fool I was not to make them swallow 
what is good for them!” 
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PIGEONS AT THE FRONT 


IXTY pigeons housed in a London motor om- 
nibus from Piccadilly! In a sketch published 
in the San Francisco Argonaut a British 

chaplain in France describes the strange pigeon 
loft. The outside top part of the omnibus, he says, 
is roofed in to form a cage, while the men occupy 
the inside—or, rather, three quarters of the inside, 
because the front part of the inside is also part of 
the cage, which you enter by a door from the men’s 
room, aid also by a door at the top of the back 
staircase. 

There is an opening in the front of the cage, 
cleverly arranged to let the birds enter when they 
return from their flights, but not to let them escape 
when they are inside. A board is deftly poised just 
inside the opening, so that when a bird steps on 
it an electric bell rings inside the omnibus to tell 
the men that a pigeon has come home. Two ar- 
rived while I was there; they had come from the 
trenches five miles away in twelve minutes. The 
pigeons are taken out in baskets to the trenches, 
to bring messages back in case the wire commu- 
nications should be cut by the enemy’s fire. If not 
wanted for this purpose, they are sent flying back 
after twenty-four hours with some message, just 
for practice. Each pigeon has a ring put on its leg 
when quite young, and is known by the number 
on the ring. 

As soon as the bird arrives at the loft a man 
creeps into the cage, catches it, reads the message, 
writes it down in duplicate, and sends an orderly 
at once with a copy to the signal officer, whence it 
is sent forth like an ordinary telegram to its des- 
tination. Birds are always sent in couples, each 
with the same message, in case one should be shot 
by the enemy. Two males—or two females—are 
sent together, never a male and a female, lest they 
loiter by the way, or Eve tempt Adam to wander 
from the path of duty! 

The crew of the loft consists of a chauffeur to 
drive the motor, an expert pigeon trainer, who 
also acts as cook, and an orderly to run with the 
messages. 
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ALL DOUBT REMOVED 


N English publication tells a story that illus- 
A trates the necessity of using the utmost care 
in giving instructions to the African natives 
who are in British employ. An enterprising com- 
pany in the Sudan had decided to lay a railway 
into the wilds, and of course it employed many 
blacks in the construction work. One day the 
telegraph clerk at the nearest civilized spot re- 
ceived a telegram from the black foreman of the 
railway constructors: 

‘*White boss dead. Shall I bury him?” 

“Yes,” wired back the clerk. “ But first make 
sure that he is quite dead. Will send another white 
boss to-morrow.” 

A few hours later another telegram arrived from 
the foreman: 

“Buried boss..Made sure he was quite dead. Hit 
him on the head with a large shovel.” 








An industry 
that is saving millions 
out of waste 


The development of by- 
products out of waste 
means a saving of about 
one hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually 
—a sum sufficient to keep 
New York’s six million 
people supplied with 
meat for six months. 








HERE was a time when the steer 
was handled solely for its edible 
meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


The remainder of the animal, in weight 
totaling many millions of pounds annu- 
ally, was thrown away—a sheer waste. 


Today virtually all of this former 
waste is utilized. Over 250 articles are 
now contributed by the steer to human 
needs, and a larger proportion of the 
animal is saved for human food. 
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At the time of writing, Swift & Com- 
pany has to get about $125 for the dressed 
meat from an average beef animal in 
order to break even. 


But if the old order of waste prevailed 
today and only the hide and tallow were 
saved, Swift & Company, to break even, 
would need to get about $135, or to pay 
the producer less for his cattle. 


This is a saving of about ten dollars 
per animal—a saving which, when mul- 
tiplied by the total number of cattle 
dressed annually by Swift & Company, 
over two million, amounts to more than 
twenty million dollars yearly, and this 
saving results in higher cattle prices and 
lower meat prices. 


If applied to the entire number of cattle 
dressed annually in America, approxi- 
mately fifteen million, this saving would 
amount to about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually. 
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The real development of by-products 
came with the development of the larger 
packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but 
by patient effort, by exhaustive experi- 
ment, by intense specialization. It has 
been a big job and has called for big 
methods—a job far beyond the resources 
of the old, unorganized system of local 
meat dressing. 


Not only are by-products saved but 
their value has been increased through 
better handling of hides, fats, and other 
edible portions of the steer. 


Swift & Company is glad to have had 
a part in this development. It is an 
achievement of thrift—an achievement 
that has made possible today lower 
meat prices to the consumer and higher 
prices to the producer of cattle. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization with 
more than 20,000 stockholders 




















